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this sherry— 
it’s South African 


It’s extremely . I got some South 
African wine other da day . 
I know. A good wine, but not of this 

uality. 

isely, but why the difference ? 

Well, this is a truly representative 
South African wine. You see, though the 
Cape has been for centuries one of the 
world’s finest wine countries, it couldn't 
compete in Britain with European coun- 
tries until Empire wines got a duty pre- 
ference twenty years ago. ed 
up the South African industry. 
But why haven’t we tasted such wines 
before ? 
Because really fine wines are achieved 
by selectivity, experience and slow 
maturing. South Africa has done as 
much in twenty years with some wines 
as the Continent has in generations. 
Only certain wines, then ? 
So far. All are good, but not all are fine. 
The improvement is naturally pro- 
gressive. 
Were South African wines well-known 
here before the preference twenty 
years ago ? 
Now you're delving into history. They 
used to be very popular. But in 1860 
Mr. Gladstone removed the Colonial 
Preference and sent the South African 
wine industry into the wilderness. 
Is that likely to happen again ? 
I hope not. Imperial Preference has 
encouraged the South African wine 
growers to tremendous efforts. The 
British Government is not likely to lead 
such animportant Empire Industry up the 
garden again. It wouldn’t make sense. 
So we can look forward to several 
kinds of really fine wines from South 
Africa ? 

You certainly can, and very soon, too," 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The enthusiasm roused by Mr. Isaiah Berlin’s essay on 
Churchill and Roosevelt in the Winter issue of the Corn- 
HILL was a tribute, first and foremost, to a distinguished 
piece of literary work. But it also suggested the existence 
of a demand that during recent years few writers, either 
English or American, have done very much to satisfy. 
Must politics and literature drift further and further 
apart? We do not mean to subscribe to the depressing 
doctrine that every literary effort should have some 
political bias or sociological background. We believe, on 
the other hand, that the way lies open for twentieth- 
century essayists who would bring to the description of 
present-day problems and current political personalities 
at once the imaginative insight of a literary artist and the 
historical information of the academic thinker ; who would 
show us the present in the perspective of the past, and 
study the politician as a complex human organism, under- 
standable by the same standards as the novelist and the 
historian apply to their less fluid subject-matter. If such 
writers at length emerge, we hope that we shall have an 
opportunity of presenting them in the pages of the Corn- 
HILL. Mr. Berlin has given a brilliant lead. Meanwhile, 
besides our congratulations, we owe him an apology. The 
title of his essay appeared as ‘ Mr. Churchill and F.D.R.’ ; 
whereas the title he had himself chosen, and would have 
preferred to retain, was ‘ Mr. Churchill in 1940.’ 


[The Editor asks that all contributions should be addressed to him at 
50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, and accompanied by a stamped envelope. 
Subscriptions for the CoRNHILL are available from any bookseller or from 
50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. A subscription for 4 issues costs ros. 8d. 
and for 8 issues 21s. 4d., including postage. At present the CORNHILL 
appears quarterly.| 
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Miss Hesketh Goes Home 


BY MARGARET LANE 


Iss HESKETH made an effort, held out her ticket to be 
Mie and hurried on to the platform. Another woman 

would have set down her burdens at the barrier and have 
proffered the ticket without strain, but Miss Hesketh walked with 
the rapid staggering gait of one who has too much to carry and not 
a moment to lose. 

She was overburdened, certainly. Her attaché-case was all but 
concealed under a cluster of bulging paper carriers and her other 
arm was dragged down as taut as a plummet line by a parcel. 
It was Friday, the day she did special shopping in the lunch-hour, 
visiting Farringdon Market for fish and vegetables and a City grocer 
who had served her for thirty years and who gave her modest 
perquisites. She did this instead of shopping at home on Satur- 
days, the weekends being so deeply committed that not one drop 
of further use could be wrung out of them. All the domestic 
arrears of the week had to be made up, Mother’s blanket bath 
performed and her room turned out, as well as the serious cooking 
which furnished the larder for a week. 

Miss Hesketh made her way through the standing crowd to a 
seat beyond the bookstall. There was one place unoccupied, and 
after an anxious glance about her she sat down init. She did this 
only because her fingers could bear the pain of her parcels no 
longer. She would have preferred to stand, and did not feel safe 
in a station except in an attitude of extreme readiness. She sat 
very upright now, not relaxing, rubbing her long bony fingers 
gently through their string gloves, staring with wide-open, slightly 
bulging eyes at nothing in particular. 

In an hour and twenty minutes she would be home. She would 
be pushing open the iron gate with her knee, walking up the little 
path of liver-coloured tiles which lay like a weal across every front 
garden in the terrace, letting herself in quietly and calling out, 
‘It’s only me, Mother,’ before going through to the kitchen and 
putting on the kettle. After that she would go upstairs to the front 
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MISS HESKETH GOES HOME 


bedroom where her mother sat all day long among her parapher- 
nalia, and in the moment of entering, with an accuracy born of 
many years’ experience, gauge the emotional temperature. This 
varied to some degree, but was generally low. Mrs. Hesketh was 
eighty and very helpless, and had nothing to do all day but brood 
on death. Usually she greeted her daughter with resentment, with 
the hatred of the prisoner for the free, and a well-rehearsed recital 
of the day’s discomforts. The first task, always, was to rally her. 
This was not easy, for every subject carried its own taboo. Any- 
thing interesting about the office was received, not on its own 
merits, but as strcssing the contrast between the happy lives of 
everyone else and the misery of Mrs. Hesketh. On the other hand, 
a comforting account of someone else’s misfortunes was likely to 
be no more successful, since the trials of other people were as 
nothing compared with Mrs. Hesketh’s trials. ‘They don’t know 
they’re born,’ she would say bitterly, dismissing bereavements, 
accidents and sudden death as makeshifts and imitations, impudent 
pretensions to experience. Even death, on which she brooded 
with such personal resentment, as though on a fate reserved for 
her alone, became nothing when it overtook another person. 
* Those that can die are lucky,’ she would say, when Miss Hesketh 
tried, with the story of someone else’s loss or some accident in 
the newspaper, to make her feel that even her own life had its 
compensations. 

What cheering topic could she take home tonight ? Miss Hesketh 
kneaded her sore fingers and stared in front of her, her long body 
rigid, her feet and ankles supporting a barricade of parcels. How 
long could she preserve her reassuring front, how long conceal the 
appalling news of which shé now felt certain? She had had scares 
before, of course, and they had come to nothing ; but this time it 
was definite. She was fifty-five, and looked older ; there was no 
other woman in the office over thirty, and Mr. Oppenheim had 
treated her lately with a consideration so exquisite that it could 
only be guilty. And now at last, without looking at her, he had 
introduced a strange Miss Goodenough into her room, and had 
asked Miss Hesketh to explain the filing system. 

A spasm of despair went through her, exposing her mind on all 
sides to the impossible future. Without her job, without that 
fountain from which they fed, what was to become of them? This 
was the other side of the medal so resolutely clasped against life’s 
disappointments. The secret of happiness, she had always said, is 
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MARGARET LANE 


to be needed. If you are indispensable to somebody, if the needs 
of others leave you no time to think about yourself, that is true 
happiness. To be useless, uncalled for, that is the only death. 
She was so moved by this aspect of her mother’s condition that she 
could not bear to think of it. 

Miss Hesketh herself had been, in a way, so fortunate. She had 
for years been so necessary to her mother and to Mr. Oppenheim 
that no amount of fatigue could altogether discourage her. Mr. 
Oppenheim buzzed for her as soon as he arrived in the morning ; 
she stayed late night after night because nobody else, as he said, 
knew all the details ; and as soon as she opened the front door her 
mother’s voice would come reproachfully down the stairs, a voice 
weighted with all the hours of the day and an unappeasable need 
of her. 

Other unmarried women of her age were haunted by loneliness 
but she was never lonely. More, she was never alone. Her 
mother’s nights were not so good as her days, and it was years 
since Miss Hesketh had slept in her own bedroom. The old 
woman’s sighs, the creakings of discomfort, the dense smell of old 
age in a closed room were so much a part of Miss Hesketh’s ex- 
perience of darkness that she had forgotten that they were not a 
natural part of it. 

She shook her head, as though in startled reply to some dangerous 
question, and looked at her watch. The train was due ; she must 
gather her parcels together and stand up. The impossible had got 
to be faced, a solution found. The journey home must be made, 
the door opened, a cheerful greeting prepared, the kettle put on 
and supper cooked as though nothing had happened. She told 
herself this, but still she did not move. She even relaxed a little, 
and her lips parted. She was experiencing temptation. 


* * * 


This temptation of Miss Hesketh’s, the only really enticing and 
powerful one that she had ever encountered, had first presented 
itself to her two years ago, in the guise of a dream. She would 
be asleep in her mother’s room, in the camp-bed squeezed between 
the chest of drawers and the wash-stand, asleep in the thick dark- 
ness of heavy curtains and the mysterious stale smell of bedclothes 
and medicines, when she would find herself suddenly walking along 
a country road which had an early morning feeling of innocence 
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MISS HESKETH GOES HOME 


and emptiness. The road was not always the same, but this was 
not important ; sooner or later, at some turning, a gateway, across 
a stream, she would come upon the house. 

This house was quite unlike the one Miss Hesketh lived in. She 
had never, so far as she knew, seen it when awake ; it belonged to 
a world that was different from hers altogether. Yet it knew her, 
and was familiar, and had a face of such beautiful certainty and 
welcome that she never came to this point in her dream without 
a shock of pleasure. However she came upon it, in summer or 
winter, by open air or through stifling confused passages and 
corridors, there it was, always serenely waiting against its massive 
trees, beautiful, elegant, mysterious, and empty.” 

It was perhaps because it was empty that Miss Hesketh was not 
afraid of it, for it stood alone before its wooded background, and 
was approached across a lawn ennobled with cedars, beautiful and 
intimidating. But the windows had an innocent blankness about 
them, there were no curtains ; the doors stood open and the rooms 
were full of echoes. Nobody lived there at all. 

That was the beauty of the place: she was alone in it. She 
could wander peacefully from room to room, soothed by the space 
and light and urbane proportions, could go up the shallow stairs 
smelling of sun-warmed cedar and lean across the deep window-sills 
of upstairs rooms, where tentative furry stems of ivy were en- 
croaching. She would lean far out to taste the lovely air. The 
peace was continuous, it flowed through and about the house like a 
calm tide, and Miss Hesketh was carried in its arms like a floating 
bird. 

The happiness that possessed her in this house was so intense, so 
buoyant, that she really seemed to float ; she was not conscious 
of her feet in walking, nor of her body at all. The element that 
she moved in was as much solitude as air. She was always com- 
pletely and inviolably alone. 

This dream, never quite the same but always constant in the 
quality of its pleasure, at first came rarely, and was something to 
be remembered with surprise. Why, good gracious, I had that 
dream again. The feeling of peace would return at odd moments 
of the day. And then it began to come more often, and at times 
when she was neither fully asleep nor wholly awake, in that last 
early morning hour before her mother’s creaking and grunting 
became too insistent to be ignored ; or at the office, towards the 
stale and peevish end of the day, when her feet were cold and her 
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head hot, and the room stuffy. Then she would have the most 
curious and complete illusion that she was walking across a dewy 
lawn in the half-light, and not in her bed or at her desk at all ; 
and she would suddenly know where she was, and a sense of 
delicious happiness would invade her, as definite as a flavour in 
the mouth. The difficulty was to bring oneself back to the airless 
bedroom or the stuffy office, and not just lie or sit in a trance of 
pleasure, lips parted, pale eyes staring, and gone, quite gone. It 
was not the sort of thing you could allow to grow on you. 

Yet it did grow. It began to insinuate itself at the oddest 
moments, when she was darting across a street, or standing patiently 
in the solid mass of bodies on the moving escalator. It even seemed 
as though it chose the most difficult and disagreeable moment, 
when she had most need of herself. Let the crowd be particularly 
thick, the work on her desk particularly confused, or her mother’s 
voice particularly rasping, with that edgy note in it at which the 
heart sank, and the dream would be there, at her elbow. She had 
only to shut her eyes, let it invade her like an anesthetic, and the 
world would recede to a distant roar and finally to silence. It 
was sometimes so clear and insistent that in spite of her refusal the 
two worlds, for minutes at a time, would exist for her side by side, 
and it would take an exhausting effort to make the unreal vanish. 

She had reached the point, now, where she indulged herself 
whenever she dared, whenever she judged it safe, and the rest of 
the time kept a strict watch against temptation. It was not safe 
now. Friday afternoon, Waterloo in the rush hour, the last few 
minutes before her train came in, were, of all others, the time and 
place where she must not succumb. The train was always 
crowded ; it was rare to get a seat; usually she travelled in the 
corridor, or in the middle of the carriage, grasping the edge of the 
rack with one hatd and harbouring her parcels with her feet. 
Tonight of all nights it was necessary to be clear, to keep her mind 
settled on what she had to do when she got home. Impossible 
though it might be, it had got to be faced. Her job was finally 
sinking under her, and when it had irrevocably gone, what was to 
become of them? The whole weight of her mother’s helplessness, 
of the house, and of their shared life in it, was on her shoulders. 
She was essential ; she had the incredible luck, as she had often 
assured herself, to be vitally necessary, so that her life had that 
rarest of luxuries, a meaning. As a result, of course, it was without 
escape. Every hole had been stopped. 
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~It had been a mistake, Miss Hesketh told herself sharply, to sit 
down. People were standing close to her, the platform was 
crowded, the noises of the station were all around her, she was 
conscious of the cold air she breathed, with its December under- 
current of vinegar and fog, and yet—here was the new and alarming 
thing—she was quite clearly conscious as well of another sound, 
the summer murmur of a stream under a bridge. Miss Hesketh 
knew that bridge and stream ; she had leaned often on the parapet 
and studied the water’s evidence of the seasons ; in winter a dark 
rapid flow straining the pale stalks of watercress, in summer the 
water sprinkled with leaves and stars. It was from this bridge that 
one had the most satisfying view of the house. 

She gave herself a little shake and bent for her parcels. She 
would stand up, go to the edge of the platform, shoulder her way 
to a good position, brace herself for the hellish assault on the train. 
It was coming in now, she could hear the slow rumble and the 
steaming sigh ; the crowd was already surging all one way. She 
bent, and felt for her bags, but failed to grasp them. She groped 
a little, uncertainly, then slowly straightened herself with a puzzled 
look and sat still. Her mouth fell open and her gloved hands 
moved gently on one another. Sheseemed to be staring at the train. 


* 


* 


It was extraordinary, Miss Hesketh thought, that she had never 
noticed this before, but the windows were definitely flickering, as 
though with firelight. It was winter, after all, and getting dark. 
Had someone been lighting fires in the downstairs rooms ? 

She crossed the grass, and was aware of its frosty stiffness under 
her feet. The evenings were drawing in. She went up the shallow 
steps to the terrace, beautiful and bare with its parapet of flaking 
stone, and saw that what she had suspected was indeed true: the 
downstairs windows were dancing with the lovely animation of 
good fires burning in darkened rooms. She went in, her feet 
scarcely touching the ground, and found that the house was warm. 
The firelight was everywhere, leaping in the big grate and sending 
tongues of light over the fluted columns and the panelled walls. 
There was a smell of cedar wood, as though something old and 
delicious had been opened in a well-warmed room; as though 
candles were burning somewhere among fir branches ; as though 
there were preparations for a festivity. 

* * * 
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Doors slammed and whistles blew, and Miss Hesketh paused at 
the turn of the stairs, vaguely troubled. There was something 
unclear about the situation; it was confused; she knew how 
important it was to keep her wits about her, and she stood with 
her fingers resting on the hand-rail, waiting until this odd sensation 
should pass. It did at last. The disturbing noises faded, the 
smoke, the shrieks, the echoes died away. She went on peacefully 
upstairs, this time with a strong and swelling sense of certainty. 
The wavering light was everywhere, the warmth, the delicious 
smell, the blessed emptiness. Above all, it was the feeling of 
sanctuary that delighted her. Her dreamlike progress from room 
to room was like quietly stirring in a loved embrace. 


This went on for a long time, it might have been hours or days ; 
and sometimes Miss Hesketh was aware of being alone no longer, 
but this made little difference to her happiness. There were voices 
occasionally, too, at a great distance, and they were concerned with 
her and seemed to hope for an answer ; but it was all too dim and 
confused for her to be bothered with it. There were even faces 
at times, and there were some that recurred ; a man’s face, strange 
but not unkind, and the disciplined face of a young woman, framed 
and enhanced by some white and veil-like structure. But they 
made no demands on her, she was not necessary to them. She 
ignored them after a time. 

Once or twice, breaking the even flow of her peaceful existence, 
there were dreams of a particularly unlikely sort. One was, 
absurdly enough, that she was being bathed, like a child, by some- | 
one else ; and another was a passing illusion that she was lying 
in bed in a huge room with many beds and unnaturally high 
windows. The room was quiet and clean and did not frighten her, 
but she could not account for it. More than once she thought 
she was sitting with many others at a long and beautifully scrubbed 
table in a room full of sunshine and the smell of polish. Plates of 
bread-and-butter were being passed from hand to hand, in a peculiar 
silence. For some reason this distressed her. Also, she kept looking 
at the bright fire burning in the room, and the strong hinged 
fireguard fastened across it with a padlock. She had the uneasy 
feeling one has when something is wrong, one cannot quite say 
what. 
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These unaccountable moments, however, were too rare to break 
the spell of her exquisite solitude, or cause her more than a momen- 
tary doubt. She would shake them off, to find herself gazing from 
the upper windows at the rain-drenched cedars, or sitting on the 
terrace in the summer evening, listening to the stream. Somewhere, 
she knew, there was something that worried her, but she could never 
remember it. She felt light as thistledown, yet at the same time 
remote, becalmed ; as though she had been carried by the tide to 
an immense distance, and was no longer in any danger of recall. 
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Ciano and Mussolini 
BY H. R. TREVOR-ROPER 


HE documents of the war, which have revealed so many 
secrets, have destroyed many myths ; they have also created 
some. Among others, they have both destroyed and created 
a myth of two of the most interesting of our late enemies,—Mussolini 
and Ciano. For the Germans (we must face the fact) are not 
interesting. Terrible, historically important,—yes ; but personally 
interesting,—no. That touch of esthetic quality, of pure farce and 
slapstick comedy which enlightens Italian fascism is absent from 
the furious efficiency and relentless, serious nonsense of the north. 
In particular, the Germans never produced a Ciano. For Ciano’s 
diary is one of the great documents of the war : great as literature,— 
how brilliantly it dights up the secret corridors of the Palazzo 
Venezia! and great in its effects, for it seemed, together with 
Ciano’s execution, to overthrow the settled pfe-war conception of 
its two main characters. Now that so many other documents are 
available, it is time to ask the essential question,—but is it true ? 
The pre-war conception of Mussolini and Ciano was simple. 
Mussolini was a ‘ man of order,’ a ‘ dictator of the right’; nota 
very nice man socially, nor a very honest man politically, but still 
fundamentally a pillar of the traditional world against the danger 
of revolution and change. Count Ciano, on the other hand, was 
simply Mussolini’s son-in-law. Rich, conservative, fortunate, 
foreign secretary at 33, he owed everything to his father-in-law and 
depended entirely on him. He had no genius, for he needed none. 
He only needed to comply and enjoy himself. Every public speech 
showed him complying, every photograph showed him enjoying 
himself. There was no more to be said about Count Ciano. 
This picture did well enough for the 1930’s, but in the 1940's 
two events upset its simple symmetry. First, there was the revolt 
and execution of Ciano,—but for two years the details of these events 
remained wrapped in the fog of war. Then came the diary, whose 
sharp, exhilarating light dispelled both the fog of war and the 
illusions of peace. It was Ciano’s revenge. The idol of Mussolini 
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lay suddenly naked in the dust, and his victim triumphed as the 
martyred champion of responsibility and political sense. There is 
no revenge so permanent and rewarding as the revenge of the pen. 
Its lightest scratches, scientifically applied, can be fatal for genera- 
tions. Before we accept it as final let us analyse it a little further. 

Before the war how little we knew about those two dictators on 
whom our lives and fortunes seemed absolutely to depend. They 
seemed, as they claimed to be, impersonal giants, moved only by 
cosmogonic forces and unbelievable ideologies ; monolithic Caesars 
bestriding the frightened world. Their letters to each other, once 
they had formalised this pose, were stylised documents, like papal 
bulls or imperial rescripts, calculated to reinforce it. ‘ Every 
incident on every front,’ Hitlcr wrote to Mussolini, ‘ is but a link 
in the great chain of events which will decide the fate of Europe. 
So it was in History, in the great upheavals,—the Persian and 
Punic Wars, the invasions of the Huns and Mongols .. . What 
I am for Germany, you, Duce, are for Italy ; but what we both 
will be for Europe only Posterity one day will be able to judge.’ 
—‘ My illness doesn’t trouble me,’ Mussolini replied to Hitler ; 
‘what counts is war and victory. Little personal sufferings are 
insignificant compared with the plagues which Jewish pluto- 
democracy has inflicted on mankind! But the sword will cure 
them !’ 

Such was the official pose ; but is it conceivable that it bore 
any relation to the facts? Those ancient tyrants had been human 
after all, wielding their huge powers at the dictation of mean 
passions ; why not also these moderns? Unfortunately there were 
no documents, only the spiteful imaginings of emigrés. Then 
suddenly Ciano’s diary opened a window straight into the most 
central and secret apartments of the imperial palace. The mono- 
lithic Cesar was seen, not merely surrounded by creatures and 
flatterers, not merely exploited by the predatory relatives of his 
latest mistress,—these are the ordinary incidents of power,—but 
himself an irresponsible, inept, extravagant windbag, a Leporello 
from opéra bouffe. Now we see him turning incredible somersaults,— 
eager for peace and yet eager for war, jealous of Hitler and yet 
fascinated by Hitler and yet furious with Hitler, now conservative, 
now radical, an unpredictable puppet of his own feminine emotions. 
Now he is advising Hitler not to go to war, now he is protesting 
that it was wrong to go to war, then suddenly he is eager to make 
war quickly and angry that Hitler is talking peace too soon: ‘ It 
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is humiliating to sit with hands folded while others make history. 
To make a people great we must send them into battle even if we 
have to kick them in the pants.’ He wishes to advise Hitler— 
‘in politics I am undeniably more intelligent than he ’—but his 
advice is always wrong ; he wishes to double-cross Hitler—‘ This 
time I shall pay him out in his own coin: he will learn from the 
newspapers that I have occupied Greece,’—but it is a dismal failure. 
He protests against Hitler,—‘ I am sick and tired of being rung 
for,’—but he always answers the bell. In his despair he rants at 
everyone, at individuals like the Count of Turin who is hoarding 
soap ‘ to wash his 35,000 whores,’ at his general in Libya, who lives 
locked up in an ancient sepulchre 70 feet underground, and his 
general in Greece, who spends his time composing music for the 
films ; at the monarchy and the Papacy (‘ I am ready to blow them 
both sky-high at once’) ; at Italian art, praise of which drove him 
to frenzy ; at whole classes—the ‘ odious and egotistical ’ farmers, 
the ‘ cowardly and contemptible’ middle class ; sometimes even 
at the whole Italian nation,—* we must beat them and beat them 
and beat them ’—for whose physical discipline he had reforested 
the Apennines in order to make Italy colder and snowier. 

A jacobinical hatred of society, a nihilistic love of destruction is 
the predominant characteristic of Ciano’s Mussolini as he fumes 


and splutters ‘ in that environment of old whores, the Fascist Party.’ 
And yet this terrible portrait of a superannuated buffoon is not a 
hostile picture. Almost to the end Ciano remained a champion, 
though an increasingly critical champion, of his erratic patron. 
His last entry, in February 1943, when he left the Palazzo Chigi 
to become ambassador to the Vatican, describes their cordial 


‘ 


parting,—‘ for I like Mussolini, like him very much, and what I 
shall miss most in future will be my daily contact with him.’ 

Such is the character of Mussolini, the man of order, the granitic 
Czsar, as he emerges from Ciano’s diary. How does Ciano himself 
emerge from the same treatment? 

The change is hardly less complete. From his diary—and we 
must emphasise that it was not written in self-justification after 
defeat : it is the contemporary raw material for a later, more mis- 
leading autobiography which was fortunately never written,— 
Ciano emerges as the conservative statesmen, the sober guardian 
of his once brilliant now decayed and lunatic father-in-law. He is 
a politician of limited aim, seeking not revolution nor diplomatic 
volte-faces, but strength and security within the limits of the tradi- 
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tional policy : agreement with England and hostility to Germany. 
It is true victory over England would offer vast immediate gains, 
but could such a victory be won? Certainly not by Italy alone. 
Mussolini, drunk with power and small passions, was ready to use 
a German alliance to win it ; Ciano, as a responsible statesman, 


- counted the price and objected. He valued the tradition of the 


West. It had not been by challenging them, or indeed anything, 
but by acceptance that he had prospered. He saw German power, 
and feared it ; he saw the Nazi leaders, and hated them. Mussolini 
could fear and hate them too, but only at times, only when they 
annoyed him personally. He was furious when Hitler rang for 
him, but, as this insulted his vanity only, he could always be won 
over by judicious flattery of his vanity,—it was enough for Hitler 
to mention him twice in a speech and he was happy again. Ciano 
hated them consistently, with the hatred of a responsible politician 
for irresponsible politics; and when Mussolini sacrificed the 
interests of Italy to those irresponsible politics, Ciano was prepared 
to conspire even against his own father-in-law, his own patron, 
the source of all his good fortune. Ciano’s diary—at least the 
well-known volume—creates the image of a new Ciano, and makes 
his last adventures, as a conspirator and a martyr, consistent and 
intelligible. 

But is it true? Is it fair to judge whole careers and characters 
from so slender and personal a testimony? Among the new 
material now available we have not only the letters of Hitler and 
Mussolini and the Diaries of Goebbels and Ulrich von Hassell, the 
Memoirs of Filippo Anfuso, Ciano’s chef de cabinet, and Dino Alfieri, 
his ambassador in Berlin ; we also have Ciano’s own papers, a 
necessary supplement to his diary and—most interesting of all— 
the first part of his diary which Edda Ciano, fleeing to Switzerland, 
was obliged to leave behind in a clinic in Parma. There it was 
captured by the S.S., determined to prevent its publication ; but it 
has since been recovered (the intermediary is discreetly concealed) 
to shed a flood of light on the years 1937-8, the years before Ciano 
and Mussolini had diverged. Let us look for a moment at these 
documents. 

According to Ciano, Mussolini was already, in 1941, in decline : 
he had ‘ decayed intellectually and physically,’ had become erratic 
and voluptuous, was no longer capable of power. We therefore 
expect to find him, in 1937-8, a stronger, more masculine, more 
consistent character. In fact we do not. Wherever we look we 
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find the same flatulent peacock with his sudden explosions of hatred, 
his sweeping and erroneous generalisations, his mean and trivial 
passions. He denounces the middle classes and the intelligentsia 
for their cowardice, sloth, and tendency to mock the régime ; he 
condemns the arts, which enervate a people ; he rails against the 
Church, ‘ those insensate mummies in the Vatican’ ; and he loses 
no opportunity of castigating ‘ that brake on the régime,’ ‘ that 
useless superstructure,’ the monarchy, which he will liquidate when 
the Spanish war is over. He rants against the Italian people, whose 
fatal politeness must be corrected,—he will make them ‘hard, 
implacable, odious,—that is, masters.’ He insists that the goose- 
step is not an importation from Germany as the King ridiculously 
asserts, for did not geese once save the Capitol of ancient Rome ? 
‘ The goose is a Roman bird, and its place is with the eagle and the 
she-wolf.’ Clearly neither time nor war nor defeat altered Musso- 
lini’s character between the beginning and the end of Ciano’s 
career. Where then was the change? Was it perhaps in the 
character not of Mussolini but of Ciano ? 

It was indeed. It is difficult to recognise the Ciano of 1937 as 
the Ciano of 1942, for the future critic and conspirator seemed 
then to vie with Mussolini in the extravagance of his fascist doctrines. 
If Mussolini is bellicose and boastful and pro-German, does Ciano 
dissent? Not atall. ‘ The Duce is right, as always ! ’ he exclaims 
on no less than three occasions. ‘The Duce believes himself to 
be, and in fact is, infallible.’ ‘The Duce’s conversation is delight- 
ful—incomparably rich and fresh and vivid ! ’°—* The Duce’s speech 
was magnificent,—profound and definite in its impression, in- 
calculable in its echoes ! ’—‘ I listened to the Duce’s speech on the 
radio. When I heard his voice I wept like a child.” And when 
Count Ciano, in those days, ventured to have an opinion of his 
own, did it differ from his master’s? Not at all. Did Mussolini 
preen himself on the war in Spain? So did Ciano: ‘ The Duce 
and I alone are responsible and the credit is ours.” Did Mussolini 
glorify war? Ciano christens his son Marzio after the god of war, 
plans a secret Italo-German war committee, and speaks, in 1938, 
of carrying war to Paris and the Suez Canal. Where are now the 
recognition of Italy’s weakness, the limited aims of responsible 
statesmanship ? Ciano is not content to have Spain as ‘a pro- 
longation of the Axis to the South-West’: he is claiming to inter- 
vene in Poland, ‘ our dyke against Bolshevism,’ and in Brazil ‘ to 
threaten the whole democratic system in South America.’ It is 
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not only Mussolini who despises art in comparison with fighting. 
‘No picture,’ exclaims Ciano, ‘ is equal in value to a flag captured 
from the enemy,’ and he expresses his distrust of foreigners who 
read Dante. It is not only Mussolini who rants against the 
monarchy : Ciano snipes at it as ‘a useless incumbrance.’ Nor 
has Ciano yet learnt that hatred of the Germans which gives form 
to his later volumes. ‘ No one can accuse me,’ he writes compla- 
cently in 1937, ‘ of hostility to a policy of friendship with Germany.’ 
He welcomes the fall of the pacific Schacht : ‘ the thorough nazi- 
fication of the government has begun : let us hope it will go on.’ 
When the German ambassador Ulrich von Hassell seems opposed 
to the Axis Pact (and we now know from his diaries the extent of 
his opposition) it is Ciano who decides to ‘ demand his head,’ and 
by denouncing him to Ribbentrop and Hess gets him recalled and 
replaced. When Austria is engulfed, Ciano does not mind: he 
agrees with Mussolini that a European nuisance has been disposed 
of. Three other nuisances remain, and they must be the next to 
go: they are Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Belgium. To Mussolini 
Switzerland is a ‘ vile, ugly and insignificant’ conception. Ciano 
uses violent language to the Swiss minister on a trivial matter : 
*‘ Switzerland should be careful not to irritate us: its future is far 
from rosy.’ Ironically it was to Switzerland that Mussolini tried 
at the end to escape, a haven of safety in the defeat of the Axis. 

Clearly in those days Ciano never stopped to think, never 
questioned his patron’s policy, and was happy to forward it. He 
was exquisitely happy,—every page illustrates his complacency. 
He could indulge his irritation and his wit at the expense of old- 
fashioned diplomats and officials who boggled at fascist methods 
and fascist politics ; he felt that he knew all the secrets of diplomacy 
and power, of world policy and world history ; he enjoyed the 
humiliation of his rivals, the deference he could exact from other 
govérnments or their ambassadors. He would favour the Russian 
ambassador with a wan, deceptive smile—‘later the Duce’s 
journey will shatter their illusions’; he would summon the 
Japanese ambassador from his lunch and watch him hurrying into 
his presence ‘ still smelling of tangerine ; I’m afraid I must have 
upset his digestion.’ And indeed, why should he not be complacent 
when, by merely agreeing with Mussolini, he seemed to determine 
the policy of great Powers: when Franco made war as their 
tributary, when French quislings and American journalists did as 
they were told by their Italian paymasters, and when Lady 
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Chamberlain came to call on him wearing a fascist badge, bringing 
letters from her brother-in-law, the Prime Minister of England, and 
writing her replies at Mussolini’s dictation ? 

For it was in England that Mussolini and Ciano won their 
greatest victory. Among Ciano’s papers we now possess the 
30-page report in which his ambassador in England, Count Grandi, 
described the crucial meeting between himself, Chamberlain and 
Eden. Grandi had at first refused to see Eden, pleading a game 
of golf (‘I hate golf, but it makes a good excuse’), but when 
Chamberlain had sent a private message through his ‘ secret 
uomo di fiducia,’ Sir Joseph Ball, Grandi agreed to turn up. For 
three hours they had talked, Chamberlain seeking to jettison, Eden 
to retain those few remaining bargaining counters which Grandi 
described as obstacles to agreement. ‘ Chamberlain and Eden,’ 
reported Grandi, ‘ were not a Prime Minister and a Foreign Secre- 
tary discussing a delicate international situation with a foreign 
Ambassador : they were two enemies face-to-face, two gamecocks 
in fighting posture... It was clear that Chamberlain only 
required from me such answers as could be used as ammunition 
against Eden. I naturally sought to give him all he needed.’ He 
was successful. The same night Sir Joseph Ball met Grandi 
privately in a taxicab, and, according to Grandi, gave him a mes- 
sage from the Prime Minister, thanking him for his ‘ very useful 
answers ’ and assuring him that all would go well in future. All 
did. Within a few days Eden had resigned, and the British Minister 
to the Vatican had invited Ciano to join him in marking the event 
with a drink. In such circumstances Ciano might well suppose 
that God and Historical Necessity were on his side and that 
Mussolini was always right. 

Nevertheless Mussolini was not right, and when he was proved 
wrong it was Ciano, not Mussolini, who found his way back to 
sense. For in spite of their fair-weather harmony the two were 
really opposite characters. Ciano, for all his fascist phrases, was 
not a revolutionary : he was a second-generation fascist, who had 
no contact with the revolutionary origins of the Party, a comfortable 
fellow-traveller who boarded only first-class carriages in reliable 
trains clearly labelled to known destinations. When the comfort 
and the guide-books stopped, he got out. And Mussolini, for all 
his conservative phrases and orderly poses, was not a conservator : 
he was a revolutionary who knew that a revolutionary cannot 
afford to forget the revolutionary origin of his power. In great 
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crises men reveal their true natures: in the crisis of their defeat 
Mussolini and Ciano parted from each other to their true selves. 

Ciano was an Italian aristocrat. Not a real aristocrat, of 
course,—only the second holder of a purchased title,—but a member 
by adoption of one of the narrowest, most selfish, least public- 
spirited, most self-preservative economic groups in Europe. Some 
aristocracies are political groups, as formerly in Engiand and 
Venice ; some are political castes, as formerly in Hungary ; some- 
times they are mere social survivals, accidental bearers of inherited 
titles and wealth. But the modern Italian aristocracy is like none 
of these. It is not a political group,—it exercises no direct political 
power, has no political organisation, no public spirit. And yet it 
is not a mere unorganised miscellany, distinguished from the rest 
of the people only by its titles. It is a caste, organised not for 
political power but for economic benefit. Closely knit together by 
family alliances (in recent years 84 per cent. of the daughters of 
the nobility married within the nobility), it has seldom appeared 
publicly in politics, and never as a party ; but behind the scenes 
it has worked to ensure that no political change should damage its 
economic strength,—its vast estates in the centre and south of 
Italy, its predominance in the mushroom banks and industries of 
the north. At first it trembled at Mussolini’s advent, but soon it 
tamed the monster, and under his rule extended everywhere its 
wealth and influence. The number of noblemen in the chamber 
of deputies, in local and central government, in economic organisa- 
tion and in the great financial corporations grew steadily in the 
fascist era. They strengthened their grip on the land, concentrating 
an ever-increasing extent in ever fewer hands; and the bonifica, 
that boasted system of land-reclamation, was financed by public 
money to enrich private landlords. No wonder the nobility sup- 
ported Mussolini: they were the only class who gave him no 
trouble, which he never denounced in those frequent tantrums. 
The visible symbol of that alliance was his own son-in-law, the link 
by marriage between the demagogue of Forli and a series of ancient 
noble houses in Piedmont, Emilia and Tuscany. 

Of course the Italian nobility were not fascist,—they had no 
politics, no political principles: they merely compromised with 
fascism for so long as it served their interests, and by their colonisa- 
tion of it they rendered themselves its masters. When it no longer 
served them, they withdrew their support, and it fell. The new 
victors might have been the Germans ; they happened to be the 
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Allies. ‘ The Roman aristocracy,’ exclaimed Goebbels bitterly, ‘ is 
entirely opposed to Mussolini.’ And so, following not his principles 
(for he had none) but his class, Ciano also detached himself. 
Ciano and Grandi, the representatives of the nobility in the Grand 
Council, made the palace revolution which transferred power from 
Mussolini to the King and ended fascism in Italy. The family split 
was fatal to the whole system: ‘ Ciano,’ as Goebbels wrote, ‘ is 
the Satan of the fascist movement, and the curse of Italy.’ 

To the same crisis Mussolini reacted differently. He was not 
an aristocrat but a revolutionary. ‘I, who was born a revolu- 
tionary,’ he wrote to Hitler in January 1940, ‘ and who have never 
modified my outlook,—I assure you that you cannot sacrifice the 
permanent principles of your revolution to immediate tactical 
requirements.’ He was wrong in the application,—for he was 
urging Hitler to make war in Russia ; three years later he would 
think very differently ;—but he was right in principle. When a 
fellow-traveller sees a revolution foundering, he detaches himself, 
but a revolutionary must save it, for it is his, and can only save 
it by radicalism. - This truth was seen by the most consistent 
thinker of the Nazi movement, Joseph Goebbels. With every defeat 
he preached fiercer fanaticism, and carried Hitler with him to the 
end, and when the German aristocracy and fellow-travellers con- 
spired against Hitler, they were liquidated with slogans of nihilism. 
Mussolini, in his more fitful way, also appreciated this truth. To 
save his revolution he too moved to the left,—hence those radical 
phrases which echo with increasing frequency from the record of 
his last years. To save it he sacrificed his own family, and in the 
end, though after long hesitation, sent his own son-in-law to death 
with the words of a true Jacobin : ‘ Now that heads have begun to 
roll, we can begin the second phase of our revolution.’ 

Thus in the hour of defeat both Ciano and Mussolini, one as an 
aristocratic fellow-traveller, the other as a revolutionary, acted 
consistently not with any political principles, but with their interests. 
But how complete was that consistency? In Mussolini’s case it 
was not, and so his revolutionary career failed where Hitler and 
Goebbels may yet succeed. They at least persevered to the end, 
never wavering in defeat, but always moving steadily to the left, 
till at last, rather than weaken the myth of their revolution, they 
drove Germany, with themselves, to utter destruction. Therefore 
their nihilist phrases have a terrible sound and may yet find an echo 
in history. But Mussolini, weakened by disease and the corruption 
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of long power, sunk in the indulgence of too many personal vanities, 
was unable, in the hour of defeat, to recover the dynamism for that 
final effort. His slogans were only random splutters, not terrible 
but ridiculous. When Goebbels saw him arriving in Germany, he 
knew at once that the Italian revolution was doomed. ‘ The 
Fuhrer expected that the first thing the Duce would do,’ he wrote, 
‘would be to wreak full vengeance on his betrayers. He shows 
no sign of doing so, and thus shows his real weakness. He is not 
a revolutionary like the Fiihrer or Stalin.’ Worse still, Mussolini 
at first refused to punish Ciano, ‘and so this poisonous mushroom 
is again planted in the midst of the new fascist Republican Party 
° If he were a real revolutionary, Mussolini would have asked 
the Fiihrer to hand Ciano over to him and would personally have 
exacted justice ... The Fihrer was deeply disappointed at the 
Duce’s attitude.’ Thus it was only by repeated injections of 
German radicalism that Mussolini could be kept up to form, and 
in the end, while Hitler and Goebbels went consistently to their 
funeral pyre in their ruined capital, Mussolini, having paid half the 
tribute to the revolutionary myth, tried fatally to withhold the 
remaining payments. He sought to escape with his life and a few 
million dollars of gold into Switzerland. All hope of historical 
rehabilitation was ruined in that last attempt ; and even there he 
failed. 

On the other hand Ciano, a far smaller man, as fellow-travellers 
are always smaller than revolutionaries, has gained his reward. 
Accidentally he gained a martyr’s crown and he wrote a brilliant 
book. It is no good protesting that it is not brilliant. Goebbels 
protested, but Goebbels of course was prejudiced, being a rival 
diarist. ‘ Ciano,’ he records with apprehension, ‘ intends to write 
his memoirs. The Fihrer rightly suspects that such memoirs must 
be damaging to us, otherwise he could never dispose of them in 
the international market. It is therefore essential that we keep 
Ciano in our hands.’—* One can imagine what these memoirs will 
be like,’ he protests later. ‘ Ciano has no great talent as a writer. 
He can succeed only by sensationalism, born of his hatred for us.’ 
Well, readers are the best judges of the readability of books, and 
now that both Ciano and Goebbels have reached the international 
market they have been able to decide that Goebbels, as so often in 
questions of value, was wrong. Ciano judged better. On the eve 
of his death, from his cell in Verona, he wrote a letter to the King 
of Italy,—that King whom he had declared a ‘ useless incumbrance ’ 
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in the days when he was himself looking forward to a war in alliance 
with Germany. ‘ Your Majesty,’ he wrote, with sublime incon- 
sistency, ‘ has long shared my ideas and my faith. I can therefore 
testify before God and man to Your Majesty’s heroic fight against 
the folly and crime of this war in alliance with Germany’; and 
then, after blaming every disaster on ‘ one man, one man alone, 
Mussolini,’ he ended, ‘I have arranged for the publication of my 
diaries and documents as soon as possible after my death. They 
will throw the light of truth on many unknown facts. Thus I 
think I shall render a last service.’ 

Well, the diaries and documents, and many other things, are 
now published. They certainly illuminate the facts. Particularly 
they illuminate the characters of Ciano and Mussolini. They do 
not support the easy verdicts of the 1930’s. On the other hand, 
read in full, they do not support the too easy reversal of those 
verdicts that was encouraged by the first reading of the only 
translated part of Ciano’s diary. They are a monument to two 
failures: the failure of a fellow-traveller to fellow-travel, and the 
failure of a revolutionary to save his revolution. 
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BY CHARLES SELTMAN 


parents have chosen it for an infant daughter ; it is warmer 
than ‘ Diana,’ and not frightening like ‘ Artemis.’ Scholars, 
of course, have laboured to explain this fast-racing huntress as a 
by-form of Artemis, or as a pet lioness of the Asiatic Cybele, or 
as a young she-bear. Some postulated two Atalantas because of 
incompatibilities in the stories, but here dichotomy is inept. Philo- 
logists have wrestled with her name, interpreting it to mean ‘ In- 
comparable,’ ‘ Dominatrix,’ ‘ Much-enduring,’ or ‘ Impregnable.’ 
Forget these details for a while, and attend to the composite stories 
current in different parts of Greece about her life and loves. Her 
father, a local laird, longing for a son, was annoyed at having a 
girl-child and had the infant exposed on a mountain near a cave. 
A lonely she-bear who had lost her cubs suckled the baby, who 
grew to be an athletic devotee of huntress Artemis. In time news 
spread that a monstrous boar was laying waste the land of #tolia, 
and from various regions came famous hunters, including Atalanta, 
to kill the brute. The men, running true to form, refused at first 
to go out with a woman in the field; but Meleager, Prince of 
Calydon, who had sent out invitations for the great hunt, fell in 
love with the girl at sight and insisted on her joining in the chase. 
Some said that her spear was the first to wound the great boar, 
which Meleager presently killed, and so he gallantly gave her the 
mask and tushes and hide of the boar. Much masculine ill-will 
ensued, and attempts were made to rob the girl of her trophy. 
Wrestling was in her line, as well as hunting, for the story goes 
that she competed in the funeral games held for Pelias, King of 
Iolkos, and, wrestling with no less a hero than young Peleus, later 
the father of Achilles, she overcame him. Some said that she 
presently joined the Argonauts and pulled an oar with the other 
heroes all the way to Colchis ; but others alleged that the skipper 
would not sign her on because her beauty would cause certain 
trouble among the crew. Perhaps it was after this, according to 
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one version of the story, that her unworthy father decided to 
recognise his famous daughter, whose hand was now sought in 
marriage by many a well-known sprinter and miler in Greece. She 
was naturally both reluctant and ruthless ; therefore the conditions 
for all suitors were : ‘ outrun the girl or pay with your life.’ The 
fairy-tale does not record how many died, nor is it consistent about 
the name of the splendid young man who at last won the race 
and the girl. Some called him Hippomenes, others Meilanion ; 
and never forget that he won by the trick of throwing away gew- 
gaws to distract her. The girl was always the better runner. So 
they were married and started off on their honeymoon ; but alas, 
concupiscence and carelessness combined to bring about an un- 
fortunate result. It was a shady grove in a woodland glade where 
they lay down to rest and were mingled in love, not perceiving 
that this was a holy place where their act was sacrilege. But some 
god saw. Promptly they were turned into a lion and a lioness. 
Who shall say whether this was a happy or an unhappy ending ? 

Now, if the story or stories about Atalanta were just a part of 
the general ‘ Marchenstoff’ in Greek myth, it would scarce be 
worth retelling ; but it is more than that, because the vast and 
varied and enduring popularity of these stories among the Greeks 
is the symbol of an aspect of ancient Greek life which nowadays 
receives too little attention—of athleticism among girls ; whereas we 
all think of Greek athletics as only for boys and men. Atalanta is, 
in a sense, the feminine counterpart of those indefatigable heroes, 
Herakles ! and Theseus, whose memory inspired every aspiring 
Greek athletic boy. The important point is that you only evolve, 
embroider and recite legends about an imaginary athlete-heroine 
because your civilisation affords some scope for young females to 
be athletic. No medieval maiden ever stripped to wrestle with a 
troubadour ; no virgin martyr ever raced in the Hippodrome 
against a saintly deaccn ; no houri ever left a harem to hunt wild 
boar on foot. The answer is: ‘ no scope, no legend.’ But where 
there is legend there is, somewhere, scope. 

In the modern world the institution of team-games and athletics 
for boys dates from the time of Dr. Arnold of Rugby. It does not 
spring solely from a study of the Classics ; for no one ever studied 
Greek and Latin with greater zeal and passion than the great 

1 Kyrene, another huntress-nymph, was said to have strangled a lion—a 


* she-Herakles’ indeed! Kyrene attained goddess-status even as Herakles 
became a god (see Pindar, Ninth Pythian Ode) ; but she is not relevant to athletics. 
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scholars of the Renaissance ; yet they never attempted to organise 
sport in the ancient Greek sense. Lytton Strachey in Eminent 
Victorians declared that, before Arnold’s day, ‘ when school hours 
were over the boys were free to enjoy themselves as they liked . . . 
the taste of the boys leaned strongly towards flowers ; the words 
have an odd look to-day.’ But Arnold, a fine scholar devoted to 
Herodotus and Thucydides, was, as father of the Public School 
system, the man responsible for the cult of athletics. ‘The earnest 
enthusiast,’ wrote Lytton Strachey, ‘ who strove to make his pupils 
Christian gentlemen and who governed his School according to the 
principles of the Old Testament, has proved to be the founder of 
the worship of athletics and the worship of good form.’ And from 
his day on a lively interest in the athletics of ancient Greece began 
and increased. Yet this meant, of course, only athletics for boys 
and young men. The daughters of the nobility and gentry might 
ride, but the mere idea that delicately nurtured young gentle- 
women should ever play any game tougher than croquet was an 
idea so dreadful that only a depraved mind could have entertained 
it. When, in the course of their reading, Dr. Arnold and contem- 
porary scholars came, as they must have come, on certain allusions 
to athletic Greek girls, they perhaps passed over them hastily as 
pudendum quid. After all, there were some things one would prefer 
not to remember about those glorious ‘ Grecians.’ The originally 
close association between the Public School system and athletics 
is the main explanation of the almost complete neglect of the sub- 
ject of Greek girl athleticism—a neglect which this essay attempts to 
remedy. 

It will be best to begin by mentioning some of the literary 
evidence for athleticism among girls in ancient Greece, and then 
to follow this up by a short account of some monumental evidence 
provided by Greek painting and sculpture. The locus classicus is 
the fourteenth chapter of Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus which describes 
how, under the Spartan Code, careful provision was made for the 
health and fitness of girls who were to be the future mothers of 
Spartans. Their sports were running, wrestling, throwing the 
discus and hurling the javelin. The girls, like the boys, stripped 
both for games and for processions, and everyone in Sparta, in- 
cluding visitors, looked on at the everits; except for confirmed 
Spartan bachelors, who (punished by a variety of disabilities) were 
excluded from watching the games. There is a striking comment 
on this custom in the Andromache of Euripides (lines 595-600) 
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written between 430 and 424 B.c. The speaker is Peleus ; that 
same Peleus who as a young man had wrestled with Atalanta and 
been worsted by her, and who was therefore apt to be bitter about 
girl-wrestlers. He snarls at Spartan ways, and his snarls went down 
well with the audience in the Athenian theatre, for the war with 
Sparta was on: 


Wish as you might a Spartan girl never could be virtuous. They 
gad abroad with young men, and, with naked thighs and clothes 
discarded, they race with ’em, wrestle with °em! Intolerable!... 


By contrast to this, Plato, in the mid-fourth century B.c. (Laws 
833 c, d), gave his full approval to the Spartan system of education 
for girls. 

Pass from Sparta to the greatest of all athletic centres in the 
ancient world, Olympia itself; for there you will find that some 
provision was made for girl athletes, as well as for the great 
champions of the Hellenic world. A body known as the ‘ Sixteen 
Women of Elis’ was a kind of standing committee of County 
gentlewomen. In the fifth book and the sixteenth chapter of his 
Description of Greece, Pausanias, the Traveller, reported that the 
Sixteen Women arrange every fourth year— 


. . . games called the Heraia. The games consist of a race between 
girls. The girls are not all of the same age; but the youngest 
run first, the next in age run next, and the eldest girls run last of 
all. They run thus: their hair hangs down, they wear a chiton 
which reaches to a little above the knee, the right shoulder is bare 
to below the breast. . . . The winners receive crowns of olive and 
a share of the cow which is sacrificed to Hera ; moreover, they are 
allowed to dedicate statues of themselves with their names. 


There is something from Athens, too, despite the distinction, often 
emphasised, between the free and easy life of Spartan women. and 
the more domesticated life of the Athenians. Yet this should not 
be overstressed : such a play as Aristophanes’ Lysistrata can hardly 
be deemed the picture of a cloistered life. Before marriage, how- 
ever, it is probable that Athenian girls engaged in games and 
athletics, and it is certain that the girls of Ionian Chios did so. 
Light on some aspect of Greek life comes through to us now and 
then only by way ofa chance allusion. You would not suppose that 
little Athenian girls between seven and eleven years old played 
hockey : but apparently they did. Certain of these children were 
selected to help in the cult of Athene on the Acropolis and were 
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called Arrephoroi. They had a sphairisira, ‘ Ball-ground’ or play- 
ground, up there, and in this was to be seen a bronze statue of 
Isocrates, later the famous orator, as a young boy with a hockey 
stick.1_ Was he captain of a boys’ team which played against the 
girls? If not, what reason could there have been for putting his 
statue there? Athletic co-education, for which Sparta was famous, 
also existed in the large island of Chios, where boys and girls 
competed against one another in running and wrestling on the 
running-tracks and in the gymnasia. This is recorded by the 
learned Athenzus.? 

The last literary passage to be mentioned is the tale of an expert 
swimmer, the professional diving-girl Hydna. When the Persians 
under Xerxes invaded Greece in 480 B.c., and when their fleet, 
overtaken by a hurricane, took refuge in a bay off Mount Pelion 
in Thessaly, there were two courageous Greeks from Skione who 
did the enemy ships much damage. They were the diver Skyllis 
and his daughter, Hydna, whom he had taught his profession. 
Pausanias, the Traveller, in his tenth book and nineteenth chapter, 
tells how father and daughter completed the disaster by diving 
under water and dragging away the anchors and moorings of the 
war-galleys from below. Though this was an achievement different 
from ordinary athletic games, it deserved record and the Delphians 
thought so highly of it that they set up bronze statues of Skyllis 
and his daughter. But the statue of Hydna was carried off by the 
Emperor Nero from Delphi to Rome. 

Monuments are in some ways more enlightening than ancient 
texts, for there can be no doubt that archeology is on occasion the 
better part of history. Painting shall claim our attention before 
sculpture because it is more securely datable and better docu- 
mented, and because the heroine Atalanta appears on vase paintings 
for more than two centuries at various dates between about 560 
and 350 B.c. But before contemplating pictures of Atalanta as 
patroness of athletic girls, there is one peculiar painting of the mid- 
sixth century on fragments of an Ionian vase, perhaps made at 
Clazomenz and now in the British Museum, which must arrest our 
attention. It is the picture of a plump naked girl riding astride 


1 Pseudo-Plutarch, Lives of the Ten Orators, 839 c. 
Some scholars have thought that barbarian girls by the shores of Lake Tritonis 
(now Shott el Jerid in Tunisia) played a very rough kind of hockey with sticks 
and stone balls at the annual festival of their armed goddess, equated by 
Herodotus (iv, 179 f) with Athene. 
* Book xiii, 566 c. 
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GIRL JOCKEY 
on fragment of an Ionian vase about 550 B.c. 
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ATALANTA AND HEROES IN BOAR HUNT : 
on vase painted by Kleitias in Athens about 560 
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ATALANTA WRESTLING WITH PELEUS : 
above, on a Chalcidian vase about 560 B.c. ; 
below, on an Athenian cup painted by Oltos about 520 B.c. 
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ATALANTA PREPARED FOR WRESTLING : 


above, on a cup by the Euaion Painter ; 
on fragments of an Athenian vase about 440 B.c. 
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AN OLYMPIC GIRL RUNNER: 
reconstruction in bronze, after a marble in the Vatican Museum. 
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MARBLE COPY OF BRONZE, PERHAPS 
*“HYDNA THE DIVER’ PREPARING TO SWIM. 
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GIRL RUNNER : 
cast of part of a statue in Oxford. Here the head is only part of a trial- 
casting done roughly : hence the lack of that facial youthfulness apparent 
in the original bronze head opposite. 
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GIRL RUNNER : 


the bronze head in Oxford, an original of the fifth century B.c. 
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from gable of the temple made by Scopas at Tegea. 
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on a plump well-fed horse which is led by a bearded man, while 
a large puppy trots beside them. This picture, it must be admitted, 
runs counter to all preconceived ideas. Amazons in Greek art rode 
astride, but were always clad and armed, for they were barbarians, 
not Greeks. Greek women rode on animals, not side-saddie with 
a pommel, but side-ways as Greek peasant women do to this day. 
But this girl seated on a saddle-cloth rides astride like a boy ephebe, 
by balance and knee-grip. Indeed, one eminent German scholar 
has been so startled by the picture that he will have her to be ‘ ein 
Knabe ’—manifestly absurd! Since in Chios it is recorded that 
girls ran against and wrestled with boys, it seems possible that, less 
than forty miles away, at Clazomenz with its kindred Ionian social 
background, girls may have raced on horseback, and if she were a 
-girl-jockey, the bearded man might be her trainer. 

When Greek vase-painters depicted Atalanta, they tended to 
crowd into one picture allusions to several of her achievements 
simultaneously. The Athenian Kleitias, painter about 560 B.c. of 
the famous Frangois Vase in Florence, represented the Hunt of the 
great wild boar, and set beside the heroine Prince Meleager of 
Calydon, who fell in love with her and gave her the trophy, as 
well as Peleus, with whom she was later to wrestle, and Meilanion 
who by a trick beat her in the foot-race—later again—and married 
her. All the participants have their names written beside them. 
Atalanta wears a short tunic girt up round the waist, and her legs 
and arms are bare. On another vase, in Munich, of much the same 
date and of the fabric known as Chalcidian, she is similarly clad 
while she wrestles with Peleus. Her trophy, the boar’s hide and 
mask, are shown as a background, although they have no connection 
with the wrestling-match. When the older black-figure style was 
being replaced in Athens by the red-figure style, a painter named 
Oltos, who worked between about 525 and 510 B.c., set the same 
wrestling-match on the side of a drinking-cup, now in Bologna, 
and a change of garb is introduced. Peleus, like all Greek wrestlers, 
is naked, and Atalanta nearly so. But she wears a cap, to keep her 
hair and ears from being seized, and a neat little pair of shorts, 
upon which you may see embroidered a tiny lioness—prophetic of 
the fate that was later to befall her. 

About 460 B.c. a new and more ‘ professional’ presentation of 
her is depicted inside a drinking cup in the Louvre, painted by 
an artist known as the Euaion Painter. This delightful miniature 
shows Atalanta standing, facing, her name—Alalanté in Athenian 
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usage—inscribed above her. To her right is the winning-post in 
the stadium, and above it hang her oil-flask and her strigil, or 
scraper, which all athletes employed. In her left hand is a slender 
stick, such as umpires and trainers of boys often carry, and this is 
to remind you that she may personate the Games Mistress. She is, 
however, not dressed for running, but for wrestling ; hence the 
tight-fitting cap with ear-cover and chin-strap, the brief shorts, 
embroidered with a palmette, and the briefer brassi¢re, embroidered 
with stars. Akin to this presentation is a picture, sadly fragmentary, 
upon part of what was once a large Athenian red-figure mixing- 
bowl, now in Ferrara, painted about 440 B.c. by one of several 
artists associated with a vase-painter named Polygnotos. It shows 
various heroes preparing for the funeral games of King Pelias at 
Iolkos. To the right of this fragmentary piece (his name is omitted 
from our picture) is the boxer Amykos who was knocked out and 
killed by Polydeukes, twin-brother of Kastor ; at the left end a 
young bearded man with a wreath, traveller’s hat and cloak is 
Jason himself, captain of the Argonauts. Between those figures is 
a youth, named Hippomenes, seated ; and this is, according to one 
version, the name of the youth who much later on was destined to 
outrun Atalanta and win her by a trick. Here he is not her rival 
but her devoted admirer. Meanwhile, Atalanta in the centre 
prepares herself not for running but for wrestling, for this was the 
occasion when she defeated Peleus in the match. Her arms are 
raised above her head as she adjusts her close-fitting cap with its 
ear-flap, and she wears a fairly tight brassiére in which are openings 
to allow part of each breast freedom. 

There are on numerous other vases pictures of Atalanta, some 
of which tend to give her an Aphrodite-like glamour, but such 
pictures are moving away from the tough, athletic-girl types of the 
earlier phase in which the truly remarkable thing is her costume. 
Three painters—Oltos, about 520 B.c., the Euaion Painter about 
460 B.c., and the Polygnotan associate about 440 B.c.—are in general 
agreement and equip her variously with wrestler’s cap, brassiére, 
and shorts. Earlier, about 560 B.c., black-figure vase-painters 
showed her as a huntress with skirts girt-up, rather like an Artemis. 
But these red-figure painters are much more concerned with 
realism. Certain men, painting on pots in the Ceramicus at 
Athens, did not just invent this costume out of their heads. Some- 
where, sometime, they had been spectators in a gymnasium where 
girls wrestled equipped as Atalanta is equipped in these paintings. 
302 
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It can hardly have been in Athens; for assuredly Aristophanes 
would have mentioned or Euripides deplored the practice : there- 
fore, probably in Chios which, when these vases were painted, was 
either friendly with or allied to Athens. There, as already stated, 
athletic co-education encouraged girls and boys to compete against 
one another in wrestling. And this Greek way of wrestling was 
probably not very rough, for in Plato’s view (Laws 795 e, ff., 833 c) 
it was akin to dancing ; in fact, a form of ballet in which the holds 
were perhaps stylised and movements rhythmically made. Plato 
would have classified twentieth-century ball-room dancing as 
vestigial wrestling. 

Sculpture made during the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. adds 
something to our knowledge about Greek girl athletes. While 
countless original bronze figures have vanished, copies of some of 
them made to the order of Romans enable us to recognise the 
appearance, but rarely the quality, of the lost originals. Nero 
carried off from Delphi to Rome the bronze statue of Hydna, the 
diver who helped to wreck the Persian fleet, and it seems possible 
that some wealthy Roman ordered a marble replica of her, which 
was discovered on the Esquiline Hill and is now in the Palazzo 
Conservatori in Rome. She is short, dumpy, youthful and pos- 
sessed of a deep and wide chest such as divers who stay long under 
water must necessarily have. On general stylistic grounds, the lost 
original from which this marble was copied should have belonged 
to a period not very long after the Persian Wars when the statue 
was set up in Delphi. Her arms were raised, and she was tying a 
scarf round her hair before entering the water. 

In the Vatican Museum there is another marble replica of a lost 
bronze which can be attributed with far greater confidence. 
Remember that worthy committee known as the ‘ Sixteen Women 
of Elis ’ who organised at Olympia races for girls ; and remember 
that girls who won were allowed to dedicate statues of themselves.? 
Once again a wealthy Roman, perhaps of the second century A.D., 
fascinated by one of these dedicated bronze statues, had a copy 
made of it in marble. The clumsiness of that copy has been 
worsened by some Italian restorer who attached to it false arms in 
wrong positions. But, with a little care, it has been possible to 
supply a reconstructed sketch of the lost original, reviving the 
appearance of a Greek py girl who won the race and 

1 Little bronze figures of running ho perhaps could not afford life-size 
statues, exist ; see Winifred Lamb, ae gy ney se 1929, pp. 97 f, Pl. 33. 
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dedicated to Hera at Olympia a statue of herself as she rounded 
the turning-post at the far end of the Olympic Stadium. Her garb 
and hair exactly correspond to the description, cited above, given 
by Pausanias, the Traveller, who wrote in about A.D. 173 or 177, 
during the reign of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, as an eye- 
witness to these races. 

Yet there is something much better than this reconstructed sketch 
based upon a weak copy in the Vatican, for the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford possesses part of an original Greek statue of the fifth 
century B.C. representing, in my view, one of these Olympic girl- 
victors, but one belonging to a younger age-group than the Vatican 
wench. At some time the Oxford bronze was very badly battered 
and the reassemblage of the surviving fragments has been achieved 
with great skill. The thicker portion of the bronze, like the girl’s 
brief shift, and the arms and legs, have been lost ; but that which 
survives is an original masterpiece of about 450 B.c., from the 
statue, probably, of a girl-runner which she was allowed to dedicate 
after a victory in some very famous race.* 

In the fourth century B.c. Atalanta, patroness of all healthy little 
girls, achieved a sculptural apotheosis when she was placed in the 
front pediment of a temple in the most central position. True, the 
wild boar of Calydon was in the very middle, but close to it was 
Atalanta striking down at the boar, and with a group of famous 
heroes—including Meleager, Theseus, Peleus, Polydeukes and 
Iolaos—surrounding her. An ancient temple of Athena Alea at 
Tegea * in Arcadia was destroyed by fire in 395 B.c. Very soon 
after a new temple was begun and the contract given to the cele- 
brated architect-sculptor Scopas, the contemporary of Praxiteles. 
By about 365 B.c. it was finished, and Scopas himself will have 
designed the sculptures and probably finished off with his own hands 
so important a figure as that of Atalanta. The torso alone has 
survived and shows her clad very like the young Olympian running 
girl, though the skirts of her garment, being longer, are girt up and 
tucked into her belt. 

This essay has sought to bring forward certain aspects of Greek 
life concerned with the athleticism of young women before marriage ; 
but boys, youths and men were then, as now, the athletes in whose 


+I am preparing a full account of this unpublished Oxford bronze for an 
archzological a and I have to thank Mr. Harden, Keeper of Antiquities 
in the Ashmo Museum, for permission to do so. 

* Dugas and Berchmans, Le Sanctuaire d’Aléa Athéna 4 Tégée, Paris, 1924. 
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achievements the public really took an interest. It could not be 
otherwise. Chronology itself for the ancient Greeks depended on a 
system of dating by the names of victors in the Olympic foot-race. 
The significant fact is that in ancient Greece some girls were free 
to be athletic, and this fact has not yet received adequate recognition. 
What has been shown, in quoted text and painted vase and brazen 
statue and chiselled marble, is evidence of life and youth, health 
and adventure in the ancient Greek world. Some of these qualities 
and experiences may even have lasted for some girls as late as A.D. 
200, or thereabouts. But when the status of women was lowered, 
all such fun came to an end and a deep depression set in. Reflect 
on what followed: the long history of misogyny fostered by St. 
Paul, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria and Anselm of Canterbury, 
as well as by Calvin, Knox and Rousseau. Reflect on this in order 
to appreciate the glowing life of our healthy little Atalantas and 
Olympic racers. 
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Céleste 
BY MINA CURTISS 


Albaret, the gouvernante of Marcel Proust, who described her 
in 1921 as “ma fidéle amie de huit années, mais en réalité si unie ad ma 
pensée que je dirai plus vrai en Vappelant mon antie de toujours, ne pouvant 
plus imaginer que je ne lai pas toujours connu.. . 

I had gone to Paris because, after spending three years trans- 
lating several hundred of the thousands of letters with which Proust 
deluged his friends, it seemed to me that a knowledge of the per- 
sonal relationships that lay behind the letters, a portrait of Proust 
through the eyes of his correspondents, would form a useful back- 
ground for the reader. Among those friends was Marie Scheiké- 
vitch, that rare being—a_ femme du monde who both reads and writes. 
At the time Proust first started discussing his work with her, she 
was a beautiful, gifted, highly sensitive young woman. The 
divorced wife of the son of Carolus Duran, the discerning hostess 
of a most selective salon, this Russian-born, Paris-bred cosmo- 
politan was an ideal and useful companion for Proust in the brilliant 
pre-war Paris,.intensely Russophil after its invasion and conquest 
by Diaghilev’s Ballet Russe. 

About her experiences with Proust, the entomologist on the 
hunt, with his net poised, his microscope ready for the analysis 
and dissection of social specimens, she was eloquent. Flattered 
at first, by the elaborate and formalised compliments with which 
Proust’s conversation began, she had become gradually conscious 
of the transition from questions of polite interest to an almost 
scientific interrogation by the impassioned collector of any and 
every kind of information that might serve him in his work. Some- 
times the initial questions would be about the Russian novelists. 
How did she interpret such-and-such a passage in Dostoyevsky ? 
Then suddenly catching her unawares, he would become embar- 
rassingly personal. ‘Are you quite well to-day, my dear?... 
Are you eating properly? . . . That little pimple on your cheek ? 
—Really, your skin is too beautiful to be marred like that. Is your 


I: was Madame Scheikévitch who introduced me to Céleste 
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food too acid? Is your digestion good? Are you regular? etc., 
etc.’ he would ask. And then while she was recovering from her 
surprise at his clinical curiosity, this strange, hypersensitive, so 
often poetic man would already have shifted the level of the 
conversation on to the emotional, the psychological plane. 

About jealousy, say. (At this time he had been writing La 
Prisonniére and Albertine disparue.) If a beautiful young woman’s 
husband deserted her for another woman, if her anguish was so 
great that she was driven to attempt suicide, if she still bore the 
scar on her breast where the bullet had fortunately failed to pene- 
trate, was this how she had felt, or was it that way, or still a third ? 
For the young woman, being examined as though she were a 
glittering insect, still vibrating, under the microscope, there was 
no escape from the relentless questioning. Almost as if hypnotised 
she would reveal herself under the X-ray of his mind until, the 
disclosure becoming too intolerable, she would involuntarily seek 
protection in tears. 

‘ Yes, that is the way I thought it would be,’ he would say. 
‘ That is how I had imagined it.’ And then, shocked and embar- 
rassed by his own ruthlessness, eager to stop her weeping, he would 
once more become the soothing, sympathetic friend, the man of 
the world, the fantastic fabricator of polite, and sometimes even 
convincing, flattery. 

One person, Madame Scheikévitch said, still echoed Proust’s 
words, his sentences, the rhythm of his speech which played so 
essential a part in the magic spell. That was Céleste Albaret. 
For through her ten years of association with Proust, through her 
natural gift for mimicry, Céleste had made her own those extra- 
ordinary periods, that seductive intonation. Had not Proust, 
indeed, inscribed her copy of Pastiches et Mélanges ‘a la Reine de 
pastiche (pastiches de . . . Madame Scheikévitch, de Monsieur Straus), 
a la Reine de pastiche, reine qu’on voudrait un peu moins impérieuse, un peu 
plus majestueusement et doucement reine, son humble imitateur et pasticheur 
Marcel Proust’? If after nearly thirty years Céleste had grown 
into a gentler, more majestic ruling force, her pastiche of her master 
had become grafted into the very essence of her being. 

So it was Madame Scheikévitch who led me a few days later, 
down the little, narrow, side street, tucked in between the Place 
Saint-Sulpice and the Boulevard Saint-Germain. The sign next 
to the door we opened read ‘ Hotel d’Alsace et Lorraine. Bureau 
au 1°.’ We turned in to a narrow, damp, cold, stone passage which 
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seemed never to have known heat, light or air. The carved oak 
banister to which we clung, climbing up the stairs, showed only 
the beauty of its centuries of use. But the steps had fared less well. 
Some of them were merely split across. Others seemed to have 
had whole boards trampled out by the heavy boots of the working- 
men who had climbed them night and morning, day in and day 
out. We knocked on the flimsy, windowed door that led into the 
tiny, crowded office with its high window, giving out on a dark 
courtyard and a view of the neighbouring roofs. On a wall above 
the golden oak, rolled-top desk was a board for keys and another 
larger board with tiny electric light-bulbs that twinkled on or off 
each time one of the lodgers turned on or extinguished his light. 
There were some post-boxes and a small table with a vase of 
roses on it (I never went to Céleste’s when there weren’t fresh flowers 
on that table) and a large ash-tray advertising Pernod. The 
outstanding object crowded into this cold little room was a mon- 
strous imitation Boule cabinet, the overhang of which jutted out 
in such a way that any occupant of the only upholstered chair in 
the room inevitably cracked his skull on rising. It was a cabinet 
that had belonged to Marcel Proust, and above it hung a landscape 
in musty oils painted in the early ‘nineties by Paul Baignéres, 
a friend of Proust’s youth. 

We had barely had time to glance around the bureau when the 
door to the next room opened and a very tall woman in a black 
dress and a jersey came out to greet us. I cannot describe Céleste’s 
face as it first appeared to me for I was bathed in the beauty of 
her voice, the elegance of her speech, the splendour of the rhythm 
of her long, long sentences which never dragged to an end but 
seemed always to achieve a carefully composed climax. As 
dramatic as her speech was Céleste’s bearing as she stood in the 
doorway to the small, adjacent windowless room. A ‘ Jeanne d’Arc 
Recamier Botticelli’ Proust had called her when she was in her 
late twenties. Now, in her late fifties, traces of what he saw there 
are still discernible. But primarily the impression she gives is one 
of majesty, that of a grande dame whose stature rises above any 
surroundings. 

It was an honour, she said, to receive some one who had come 
so far in order to do homage to her master. She had already 
been told, she said, of the excellence and distinction of my scholar- 
ship, although she, of course, was a humble working woman who 
had always lacked both the time and the intelligence to read books. 
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Nevertheless anything she could tell me to help me would be an 
act of love for the memory of Monsieur Proust who, she assured 
me, was never long out of her thoughts. And if I would honour 
her poor table by accepting a cup of tea, etc., etc... . But one 
cannot reproduce Céleste’s speech without making it sound falsely 
artificial, which would be an inaccurate and wrong impression. 
Artifice there is in her words, but it is the artifice of poetry. Her 
‘ language,’ Proust wrote in his novel, ‘ was somehow so literary 
that . . . one would have thought her speech affected.’ And he 
wrote, too, ‘ of her curious genius,’ saying that Albertine’s ‘ wealth 
of poetry’ was ‘less strange, less personal than that of Céleste 
Albaret.’ 

Nothing could have been more ‘ personal,’ that cold winter of 
1946 when there was no tea in Paris, than for Céleste to have 
decided not only that it was correct to offer an American lady 
afternoon tea rather than coffee, but actually to spare the time 
and money to go to a black market to procure the tea. The table 
was set in a windowless room which served as dining-room, kitchen, 
bedroom and salon. A large white iron bed stood in one corner 
with a crucifix on the wall above it. Along other walls stood the 
coal stove, the meagre sink with its cold-water tap, a sideboard 
for the dishes and cooking utensils and a deep cupboard which I 
later came to think of as a magic chest. For out of it might come 
a New Year’s card with pansies painted by Mlle. Suzette Lemaire 
which Proust had given Céleste or even a copy of Chartreuse de Parme 
with Proust’s notes scrawled along the margins. 

Most of the space in the small room was occupied by the dining- 
table and five excessively uncomfortable straight-backed chairs. 
There was barely space to move around, but the room was warm 
that first day—so warm, I remember, that one could actually 
remove one’s coat without freezing, a rare phenomenon in Europe 
that winter. Additional warmth entered the room with the 
appearance of Odilon Albaret, Céleste’s husband, a title he 
vociferously deplores and out of which stem endless angry marital 
arguments. For Odilon had come home early from the bistro 
proudly to do honour to the guests. As he never fails to point out, 
Odilon, having been Marcel Proust’s chauffeur from 1907 to the 
time of his death in 1922, was a familiar of the master’s many years 
before Céleste, who entered his service only after her marriage in 
1913 at the age of twenty-two. 

Odilon is a short, ruddy, plump little man whose seventy years 
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are well hidden, but whose clipped, rather military-looking mous- 
tache does not disguise his essentially peasant quality. His speech, 
intrinsically rather rough and ready, slurs so completely, after 
a few glasses of wine, into the patois of his native province that even 
to a French person it becomes incomprehensible, except, I am told, 
for certain universal four-letter words. 

Just what Céleste was telling me about Proust that first day, 
when a knock came on the door, I can’t remember. But I can see 
vividly the very small, very wrinkled nun who, dressed in the habit 
of a nursing sister, stood in the doorway. ‘ Entrez, ma seur, entrez.’ 
Céleste was all gentleness and welcome ; and while Odilon leapt 
for a chair and another cup, Céleste explained to me that la bonne 
seur came from Auxillac, her own birthplace. To the sister she 
merely said that Madame had come all the way from ‘les Etas Unis 
et nous causions de Marcel Proust.’ 

* Marcel Proust?’ the nun repeated blankly. 

C’était un homme de lettres,’ Céleste explained. 

Soon I was looking in to see Céleste often during the afternoons 
and almost always, except when the weather was very fine, I used 
to go there for Sunday dinners, lavish and savoury, for Céleste is 
indeed a celestial cook. Often there were other visitors. Some- 
times it was Céleste’s sister, Marie Gineste, a small white-haired, 
rather dried up spinster, not talkative at all, with an engaging habit 
of nodding a little at table in a sort of sociable slumber, out of which 
she would wake suddenly and enter into the conversation as though 
she had been participating the whole time. Proust wrote of her, 
‘ Marie Gineste was more regularly rapid and abrupt, Céleste 
Albaret softer and more languishing, spread out like a lake, but 
with terrible boiling rages in which her fury suggested the peril of 
spates and gales that sweep everything before them.’ 

(That Céleste I do not know. Perhaps the fingernails worn 
literally to the quick with hard labour are a symbol of the dams 
and dykes that long since have been erected to control those storms. 
Nor did I hear Marie Gineste express any wisdom comparable to 
that which Proust found worth quoting. ‘Ah Monsieur, she 
said, there are people who keep nothing of their lives for themselves, 
not one minute, not one pleasure, the whole thing is a sacrifice 
for others, they are lives that are given away.’) 

Sometimes it was Odilon’s sister who came—a bright, cheerful, 
little old lady in spite of her devouring religiosity. (From devout 
Protestantism she had been converted late in life to equally devout 
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Catholicism.) She brought to show me, one day, four worn and 
cherished sheets of writing paper, the extraordinarily personal, 
deeply sympathetic letter Marcel Proust had written her when her 
only daughter died in childbirth. 

Relatives from the provinces or the colonies, cousins from 
Toulouse or Algiers, would turn up sometimes, too. Always their 
manners were exquisite, their questions about America astute in 
contrast to the clichés addressed to me by the Verdurins. The most 
frequent guest, perhaps, was Docteur Robert Lemasle, who studied 
medicine under Docteur Robert Proust, Marcel’s younger brother, 
and is the author of an illuminating and delightful monograph on 
Docteur Adrien Proust, the father of the two brothers. 

‘I should not wish to press anybody’s presence upon Madame,’ 
Céleste said one day, ‘ but Monsieur le Docteur Lemasle I am sure 
Madame would like. JI est vraiment homme du monde, Madame, il 
parle [ Anglais et il est toujours si gentil pour moi.’ Robert Lemasle’s 
gentillesse led him to guide Céleste and me on our first pilgrimage 
of Illiers, the Combray of A la Recherche du Temps Perdu. 

An account of that journey requires more space than is at my 
disposal here—the meeting with the remaining members of the 
Proust family, the visit to Swann’s garden, the apple-trees in 
bloom, the hawthorn in bud. But on the way back from Illiers, 
the conversation took a turn that illustrates one of the enchant- 
ments of friendship with Céleste. From casual chatter and jokes 
about Proust’s friends, marvellous bits of mimicry, in which the 
most extraordinarily interesting information would spontaneously 
and unconsciously be divulged, the talk would suddenly, without 
any transition, fall into an elaborate pattern of courtesy and for- 
mality. So, on the way back from Illiers, we somehow happened 
to become formal about the American and British appreciation of 
Proust as opposed to French indifference. 

Céleste had been saying how happy it made him to receive 
letters from abroad after the publication of Swann’s Way in 1913, 
when at home not even his friends could be bothered to read this 
strange, difficult book. He had been particularly delighted with 
a letter from an English novelist whom he much admired. Could 
Céleste perhaps remember the writer’s name? ‘ Mais, oui, Madame. 
Fe pense que cétait un Monsieur Henri Jammes.’ 

Outside the windows of the car the apple-blossoms and lilacs 
flew past us. But to Céleste, city-eyed, they signified only the 
recollection of the times when Monsieur Proust would suddenly 
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send Odilon out to fetch a few branches from the apple-trees, so 
that through a glass door he could look at them without risking 
an attack of asthma from direct contact with the blossoms. For 
me, however, the rich, fertile beauty of La Beauce, serving as back- 
drop to this unexpected revelation of a meeting between those 
two rich and fertile minds, created an unforgettable experience. 

‘There was a Henry James,’ I said. Could Céleste perhaps 
remember what he had written Monsieur Proust? But, of course, 
Madame, she could. Monsieur Proust often read her his letters, 

Monsieur Jammes had said that Swann was an extraordinary 
book for so young a man to have written ; that it was a great pity 
that Monsieur had lived too soon before his time. Because Mon- 
sieur Jammes thought the subject-matter was so difficult that not 
many people would understand or be interested in it. He said 
that he thought Swann was the greatest French novel since La 
Chartreuse de Parme, but he was afraid that Monsieur Proust would 
perhaps suffer the same fate as Stendhal, of never being recognised 
in his life-time.? 

Most of my talk with Céleste took place over long Sunday dinners 
when we would sit from one tosix on those stiff-backed chairs, 
eating hors d’euvres, chicken—(‘ But, Madame, you don’t like mon petit 
poulet. You’re not taking another helping. Céleste is a poor 
cook, you think ?’)—followed by braised endives and une petite 
salade de laitue, a magnificent tart and cheese and fruit. And while 
Odilon opened bottle after bottle of wine to warm us as the room 
grew colder and colder, Proust’s name would come into the con- 
versation as naturally as that of some beloved member of the 
family, absent on a journey. More often than not the violent 
arguments between Céleste and Odilon would be settled by the 
introduction of some remark which the master must have employed 
many times to settle the very same argument. Always Proust 
seemed to be there, hovering somewhere, unseen, smiling ironically, 
but without surprise, that here alone, in this grim and dreary room, 
he, the supposedly great snob writer, should be kept alive by the 
warmth and love of the people who had known and served him 
best. Sometimes Céleste would say, ‘ Madame, when you are 
here it seems as though Monsieur Proust himself came back.’ I 

11 attempted through Mr. F. O. Matthiessen and Miss uet, James’s 
secretary, to find some trace of Proust’s reply to this letter, but without success. 
Miss Bosanquet did say, however, that she remembered mag. | on the table next 


to James’s bed, shortly before his death in Carlyle Gardens, the copy of Du Cété 
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asked her whether Proust had had any sort of religion, whether he 
believed in any after-life. 

*I asked Monsieur that question,’ Céleste said, ‘ and he replied, 
“ Céleste, do you think that if I had believed there was a realm 
where I could see Maman again I would have gone on living this 
terrible life I have lived?” ... In the beginning I was surprised 
at Monsieur’s having no religion. After Odilon went to the war 
and I began living in the apartment I naturally started to go to 
Mass the first Sunday morning. When Monsieur saw me with 
my hat and coat on he said, “‘ But where are you going, Céleste ? 
You wouldn’t go out and leave me here alone, would you?” 
When I explained that I was going to Mass he looked at me sadly 
and said, “ Ma bonne Céleste, surely le bon Dieu is as likely to grant 
you your place in heaven for nursing a poor sick man as for leaving 
him to go to Mass.” So, Madame, I never went to Mas§ again 
while Monsieur was alive. ... Sometimes I used to feel like 
a captive, a prisoner, never going out except on errands for him. 
And sometimes I would think of leaving because when he was 
irritable he was very difficult. He would avoid seeing me and 
then I would cry. But always, Madame, he made up for it. He 
would be so gay and delightful that Odilon and I would laugh for 
hours when he imitated the people he met at parties or asked Odilon 
to imitate for him the passengers who rode in the taxi when Mon- 
sieur was not using it himself... . No, Madame, no matter how 
difficult it was, how imprisoned I sometimes felt in that strange 
house, I was attached to him by the very peculiarities of his nature. 
I could not leave Monsieur Proust. He was so good.’ 

Proust’s virtue, or the state of his soul, was a source of anxiety 
to at least one of his friends, the Abbé Mugnier who, Jacques 
Emile Blanche has said, ‘ was one of the richest, most stimulating 
of Proust’s sources of social information. ... When the Abbé 
Mugnier tried to recall him to the duties of the spirit, Proust 
replied, “I would rather hear you talk about Comte Aimery de 
La Rochefoucauld.” ’ 

The Abbé Mugnier, for many years the favourite priest of the 
Faubourg, was responsible for the conversion of Huysmans. But 
later, because of his mondanité, he was deprived of his parish and 
appointed confessor to a convent of nuns. Once, when he was 
leaving after a visit to Proust, Céleste heard him say, ‘ Jl faut que 
j'aille confesser mes poules mystiques.’ And another time when Proust 
asked him his opinion of Les Fleurs du Mal, he replied, pointing to 
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his heart, ‘ Elles sont toujours ici avec moi.’ Perhaps Proust regarded 
his friendship with the Abbé as a sort of hostage against his entry 
into a possible next world, for when he was dying he told Céleste 
to send for the Abbé to pray for his soul, but under no circumstances 
to notify him until fifteen minutes after his death. 

Death was, naturally enough, a subject with which Proust was 
frequently preoccupied. And Céleste thinks that he approached 
it in the same scientific spirit he brought to all the other subject- 
matter necessary to his novel. 

‘ Monsieur Proust had to know everything,’ she said one day 
in the course of a conversation. (And I shall give here the exact 
notes I wrote down immediately afterwards. Only on rare 
occasions did I keep notes.) ‘He even had to know what death 
was like. I am sure that is what happened when once in 1918 he 
didn’t ring for nearly two days. ... One could never disturb 
him. That was forbidden. His mother would have turned in 
her grave at a servant’s coming into his room unless he rang. 
This time I stayed and talked to him until about three in the 
morning, and then I went to bed. I waited from eight o’clock 
on for him to ring but he didn’t, not all that day or that night. 
The next morning I went quietly, quietly, on tip-toe to listen at 
the door and not a sound could I hear. Then I went downstairs 
to the apartment below to talk to a lady, a chamber-maid, and 
she thought I ought to go in, but I was afraid to. Then at last, 
at two o’clock, he rang. I went in and said, “‘ Ah, Monsieur, I was 
so worried about you.” 

** You had reason to be, Céleste,” he answered and then 
motioned to me the way he used to, not to speak or ask anything. 
* T’ll tell you later,” he said. Later he asked me what I had been 
worried about, and I told him that I was afraid I might never see 
him again. ‘ You don’t know how close you came to it,” he said. 
... I think, Madame, that he took the largest possible dose of 
veronal he dared take and still be sure of going on living while 
feeling and knowing what death was like. . . . Isn’t there some- 
where in Swann—of course, I haven’t read it,so I don’t know—but 
isn’t there a passage that describes such an experience ?’ 

(How this silent and anxious Céleste differed from the Céleste 
Proust describes in La Prisonniére, ‘ accosting ’ him with, ‘ Heavenly 
deity reclining on a bed !—But why, Céleste, I would say, why 
“* deity ” ?—Oh, if you suppose that you have anything in common 
with the mortals who make their pilgrimage on our vile earth, you 
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are greatly mistaken !—But why “ reclining ” on a bed, can’t you 
see that I am lying in bed ?—You never lie. Who ever saw any- 
body lie like that? You have just alighted there. With your 
white pyjamas, and the way you twist your neck, you look for all 
the world like a dove.’) 

Much has been written about Proust’s mother, whose presence 
was the only heaven he could imagine. Their passionate devotion 
to each other is legendary. But not until the recent publication 
of some excerpts from their correspondence has her strictness in 
money matters been generally known. And since my interest was 
to verify and understand the various Proust legends I asked Céleste 
how she thought his habit of extravagant tipping had originated. 

‘Oh, I know, Madame. He told me himself,’ she said. ‘ It 
went back to his childhood. Once on New Year’s Day, when he 
and his brother, Robert, were little boys, their mother gave them 
each five francs to give as éirenne to Marie, the maid at a cousin’s 
house where they were going to call. That was when they lived 
at 9 Boulevard Malesherbes, just opposite the Madeleine. The 
two children went alone, and as they walked down the rue Royale 
and were nearly at the corner of the Faubourg they met a poor 
little bootblack who stopped them. Marcel’s boots did not need 
shining but he couldn’t bring himself to refuse, even though the 
only money he had with him was the five franc note for Marie. 
When the children came home Madame Proust asked Marcel how 
Marie had liked her gift and he was forced to confess how he had 
squandered it. His mother was very angry and punished him. 
So when he became grown up and had money of his own after his 
mother died, it gave him great pleasure to tip over-generously 
if the mood seized him.’ 

Until 1947, the twenty-fifth anniversary of Proust’s death, 
Céleste led a wholly secluded life, working long days, scrubbing 
and cleaning the little working-man’s hotel, acting as gracious 
hostess to her humble guests. (Occasionally scandal-mongers had 
sought her out, offered her large sums of money for scurrilous 
information about her master’s life. The cold dignity with which 
they were dismissed is easily pictured.) In 1947, however, the 
Bibliothéque Nationale held a Proust exhibition in honour of the 
anniversary. Among the exhibits were the manuscripts of the last 
three volumes of the novel, loaned by Madame Gérard Mante- 
Proust, who had inherited them from her father, Proust’s brother, 
Robert. In these manuscripts, Monsieur Julien Cain, the director 
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of the library, noticed some handwriting that was obviously not 
Proust’s. Having heard about Céleste, he managed with con- 
siderable difficulty to discover her address and to invite her to 
come to the exhibit. She was full of the adventure when I returned 
to Paris. Monsieur Cain himself had been gracious enough to 
escort her around the exhibition rooms. ‘ And as I was leaving, 
Madame, Monsieur le Directeur asked me for my autograph 
because, he said, it would be an honour and a pleasure for him to 
have it. So I took off my glove and I wrote, not just my signature, 
Madame, but a long autograph, as long as a dédicace of Monsieur 
Proust’s. . . . For I understood and appreciated Monsieur Cain’s 
tact and politeness. But, Madame, I need not tell you that I knew 
Monsieur Cain wanted to compare my handwriting with the 
writing in the manuscript to make sure whose it was. Now there 
can be no mistake, even if sometimes I do write the same letter 
two or three different ways on the same page.’ 

Since her official recognition, Céleste has received an increasing 
number of literary visitors ; and also many old friends of Proust’s 
have rediscovered her. Recently she has been interviewed on the 
Paris radio and a ‘ cocktail’ was given in her honour at the radio 
station. This function, she wrote me, she attended with the 
greatest reluctance, for it did not seem to her suitable or correct 
for a woman in her humble circumstances to be lionised because 
of her connection with Monsieur Proust. Her recollections of her 
master, as I have read them in the radio-transcriptions, seemed to 
me concrete and vivid, replete with the details which first Madame 
Scheikévitch and now Monsieur Maurois have reported in their 
books. Of Proust’s feeling for her she naturally divulged nothing 
in public. But I remember her saying to me one day, ‘ Au fond, 
Monsieur Proust se méfiait de tout le monde. He didn’t really trust 
even me until he was dying—and I couldn’t believe he was dying. 

I was so young, Madame. My world centred around him. 
I couldn’t believe my world could stop so soon—only when he was 
dying did he start really trusting me. ‘“ Céleste,” he would say, 
** you have nursed me as though you were my mother. Had I 
been your child you couldn’t have tended me with more care. 
Why, Céleste, why are you so good to me?” ... Madame, 
I was only thirty-two. Everything I knew about life Monsieur 
had taught me. I couldn’t believe he was dying. ... ‘I must 
leave you something in my will,” he said. “ Do you think if I 
made a new will now, Céleste, it would stand, or would they say 
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I was too ill to know what I was doing ? *—“‘ But, Monsieur, you 
mustn’t think that way,” I said. “‘ You are not going to die. 
You can’t die. . . .”. Madame, I did not know then what I know 
to-day. ... But he warned me. He predicted everything. He 
always knew what would happen. “ At first, Céleste,” he said, 
“ all my friends will come to see you. They will want to help you. 
Out of affection for my memory they will make you offers you will 
be too proud to accept. But gradually they will forget. And 
after a year or two only X ... and Y... and perhaps Z... 
will come to see you.” ’ 

X...andY...andZ.. . may all be dead, but the sound- 
ness of Céleste’s instinct in feeling that Proust could not really die 
was corroborated even before his death. For while his body was 
wasting away, had he not dictated to her the words that spelled his 
immortality ? ‘They buried him . . . but his books kept watch 
like angels . . . and seemed, for him who was no more, the symbol 
of his resurrection.’ 
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The Spectre of Nijinsky 


BY NICOLAS NABOKOV 


utsipg the City Centre mosque a line of genteel pickets 
strolled among the late-comers in evening clothes. I took 
a leaflet from a pleasant-looking young girl—‘ It’s shocking 

. it’s appalling . . . Serge Lifar . . . to Russia in Géring’s 
private plane . . .’-—and pushed my way past the Chevaliers de la 
Légion d’Honneur and the French Cultural Relations staff who 
efficiently blocked the narrow entrance. Seated inside the darken- 
ing theatre, I could still see the Moorish delights which walled me 
in. Less Moorish really, I thought, than Caucasian : a monstrous 
specimen of one of those intricately worked enamel snuff-boxes to 
be found in second-hand stores on Sixth Avenue. 

I felt shut up in such a box, fixed before a red curtain, with 
French flags on either side of the stage, when the footlights harshly 
thrust my attention toward that land of medieval extravaganza 
so popular in France during the occupation, when ladies’ hats 
appeared to be chdteaux forts, and playwrights had the King Arthur 
rash. Two knights duelled for fifteen minutes with a whole cate- 
gory of fighting utensils, beginning with halberds and ending with 
five- and ten-cent-store kitchen knives. One of the knights fell down 
and was carried away. 

The applause was sufficient to elicit several curtain calls from 
the two stars, Kalyujny and Cheviré, who bowed, bowed again, 
vanished behind the red curtain, and reappeared, thrusting Lifar 
firmly on the stage. In the orchestra, the applause remained 
polite, and a few people stood in order to see better, but the balcony 
audience, evidently more affected by Lifar’s reputation as an air- 
man, made noises menacing enough to cut short his intrusion. But 
in that moment I saw the miraculously well-proportioned body ; 
the luminous white teeth ; the hair, rooted in a semicircle low on 
his forehead, that still looked as unctuously combed as that of an 
Argentine gigolo. Only his Greek nose—an invention of Diaghilev, 
who once took Lifar to a plastic surgeon—looked different, more 
artificial, like a marble relic set in a changing human face. And 
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the sight of that gaunt, dark Tartar, almost unchanged, gave me 
my first instant of crystal-clear consciousness, and sent me stumbling 
over memories and half-forgotten associations. 

When I first knew Seryoja Lifar, he had no such aviatorial or 
choreographic pretensions. Sergei Pavlovitch Diaghilev, who then 
ruled the original of the original Ballets Russes de Monte Carlo 
like an eighteenth-century Russian potentate, would never have 
permitted him to misbehave. In fact, in 1928, when Lifar danced 
in my first ballet, Ode, he was the obliging, smiling, and somewhat 
childish young man who acted as the obedient exhibit of Balan- 
chine and Massine, the choreographers, Grigoriev, the stage director, 
Boris Kochno, Diaghilev’s secretary, Valitchka Nouvel, Diaghilev’s 
friend and factotum, and, of course, Diaghilev himself. Lifar 
trotted in awe after all the ballet old-timers, and loved to listen to 
their wonderful myth-making stories—especially stories about 
Nijinsky, for Lifar, having acquired a splendid technical skill as a 
corps de ballet dancer, had quickly risen to the position of a star, 
and thus had become a faute de mieux successor of Nijinsky. 

I suspect that from Lifar’s earliest days he thought of himself as 
a kind of Adonisian re-embodiment of Nijinsky. There was no 
greater pleasure for him than to dance L’ Aprés-midi d’un Faune and ; 
Le Spectre de la Rose, ballets which, as the critic Levinson suggested, 
could just as well be called L’Aprés-midi de Nijinsky and Le Spectre 
de Nijinsky. After Diaghilev’s death, Lifar danced them wherever 
and whenever he could, going so far as to wear bathing trunks under 
his evening clothes at private parties. After a little coaxing, he would 
strip off his clothes and lie down on the piano with his thumb in his : 
mouth, fingers upraised in the drinking gesture that begins that 
erotic little number, L’ Aprés-midi d’un Faune. j 

In fairness to Lifar, one should say that to most of the younger 
collaborators of Diaghilev’s enterprise, like Balanchine, Rieti, ; 
Tchelitchev, and myself, Nijinsky was also a kind of ‘Golden Age ’ 
of Ballet’ myth. Most of us had never seen him dance except on 
photographic stills. Nijinsky had left Diaghilev’s company long 
before I came to France, and in 1917 he was stricken with an illness 
which made him a melancholy and mute wanderer from one Swiss 
sanatorium to another, and thus the most famous and the most 
romantic insane person of his time. 

We young men of the twenties had to be content with the Nijinsky 
stories, to which the older men of the company would treat us 
on every possible occasion. The most voluble of them all was 
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Diaghilev’s long-time servant and bodyguard, Vassily Ivanovitch 
Zuikin, a stocky copper-bearded Mongoloid whose behaviour and 
appearance combined the features of an Al Capone minion and an 
N.K.V.D. colonel. Always hovering backstage and sneaking up 
from behind a prop at the most inopportune moment—during, 
say, a balletomanic flirtation—Vassily performed the réle of His 
Majesty’s gossip collector and protector of his personal and bodily 
interests. 

One day early in October, 1927, I weng out to lunch with a 
friend, between rehearsals, in one of those tiny bistros with four 
round tables growing out of a frieze of boxwood which cluster 
around the Place St. Lazare. When I arrived I spotted Vassily 
sitting in the darkest corner, obviously absorbed in a conversation 
with a ‘ ballet mother,’ one of those embittered and protectively 
jealous matrons who always follow ballet troupes, peddling gossip 
about their daughters’ closest rivals. 

As soon as we sat down, Vassily came to our table, bent over as 
if he were communicating a state secret, and whispered, ‘ Do you 
know that Nijinsky is coming tonight to the ballet to see Lifar 
dance? Diaghilev wants him to say something about Lifar’s 
dancing, and has persuaded the doctors to let him come.’ He 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘ But what can he say? He’s mute, 
isn’t he?’ 

I knew that Nijinsky was in a sanatorium somewhere in the 
suburbs of Paris, and I had heard that morning that Diaghilev was 
bragging : ‘I'll make him speak . . . you'll see!’ The elderly 
Russian painter Korovin, with whom I was lunching, was appalled 
at the notion. ‘ Why besocruel?’ hesaid. ‘ Why disturb a pdéor 
insane man only to satisfy Diaghilev’s colossal ego and his pro- 
prietary instincts? He likes people to admire his musicians, his 
painters, and, particularly, his boys and girls of the ballet company. 
And he doesn’t really care if the admirer is the Bey of Tunis or an 
insane genius.’ Korovin paused a bit and added, ‘ Of course, this 
case is rather special. After all, both Nijinsky and Lifar were more 
or less his finds.’ 

After lunch I returned to the opera and found Diaghilev sitting 
on the stage watching a rehearsal. The whole company, in tights 
and tutus, was spinning around in a circle to the shot-like clapping 
of Grigoriev’s hands, ‘ Raz, doa, tri, tchetyre—one, two, three, four 
. +. A little lady at the piano was turbulently banging out the 
Russian dances from Rimsky-Korsakov’s May Night. Diaghilev 
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looked angry and bored. He leaned with both hands on the silver 
knob of his cane, his eyes half-closed, the monocle in his right eye 
in perilous position. 

After about a half-hour of this choreographic salade russe, Diaghilev 
suddenly stamped his feet, knocked on the floor with his cane, and 
shouted angrily in his babyish voice, ‘ Enough of that! Where is 
Valitchka ? Where is Karsavina? Where is Seryoja Lifar? I 
can’t sit around for hours waiting for Their Majesties to arrive. 
I must see their pas de deux before tonight. Tell them. to come 
immediately.’ He continued to rant until Karsavina and Lifar 
finally appeared in costume ready to dance. 

As soon as the pair began rehearsing he quieted, his eyes glued 
to the movements of their miraculously precise and agile feet. 
‘ Boris, what time is it?’ he asked in the midst of the rehearsal. 
‘Six? My God, it’s time for you to go! I told the doctors you 
would be there at seven.’ Vassily winked at me, and beckoned me 
to follow. ‘Don’t you want to come with us?’ he whispered. 
I followed them to the backstage exit. 


II 


Boris, Vassily, and I caught a taxi on the rue Auber and drove 
through the gentle autumnal evening light of Paris, across the rue 
de Rivoli, and past the Tuileries. As we drove through the Bois, 
past the stone walls and bric-a-brac villas of the northern Parisian 
suburbs, I could not help thinking of what I knew and remembered 
of Nijinsky. 

I was a child in Petrograd when I first saw his photographs. The 
old, foxy-looking Prince Sergei Volkonsky, the director of the 
Imperial Theatres, with his sixteenth-century beard and mustachios, 
brought the photographs to show to my mother soon after he had re- 
turned from Paris. Healso brought a series of postal cards represent- 
ing Diaghilev’s famous dancers, Pavlova, Karsavina, Bolm, Nijinsky, 
and others. I was particularly struck by two of them: Nijinsky 
in the costume of the blackamoor in Sch¢hérazade, his face brown, 
his eyes and teeth gleaming with a virile, sensual smile. He was 
in a panther-like pose, about to jump. And another: Nijinsky all 
covered with rose petals, his beautiful body stretched out in a 
languorously effete pose of an androgynal-looking youth. 
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It was perhaps because of these images that the shock of seeing 
Nijinsky that October night at the gate of a sanatorium in a dingy 
Parisian banlieu was more acute than I anticipated. The taxi 
stopped in front of the sanatorium compound, which was closed in 
by a quadrangle of high stone walls. Boris jumped out and asked 
Vassily and me to wait in the taxi. After about a quarter of an 
hour, we heard footsteps on the pavement outside the compound ; 
then an attendant in a long white smock and Boris appeared, 
leading Nijinsky to the taxi. 

I cannot say that I did not recognize Nijinsky, but it was difficult 
to identify that bald-headed greyish little man (one always forgets 
how small dancers are) with expressionless eyes and a sallow, sick 
look on his face which was accentuated by the white lights of the 
sanatorium lanterns. He looked more like a commercial traveller 
out of a job, or a schoolteacher in a small Polish mining town, than 
the embodiment of a Terpischorean legend. He was dressed in an 
oversized, dark wool overcoat, with a neat white scarf tied around 
his neck. He did not greet us, nor utter a sound. 

Driving back to the opera I felt uneasy, as if all of us—Boris, 
Vassily, the male nurse, myself, and even the taxi-driver—were 
accomplices in a strangely unsavoury crime. I was glad to sit near 
the driver, not to face the victim with his empty eyes and sick face. 
When we drove into the semicircular courtyard which surrounds 
the back entrance to the Paris Opera, I saw that a crowd of company 
members had gathered near the stage door. Vassily got out and 
began shoving people out of the way. Grigoriev came running up 
to the taxi, leaped inside, and embraced Nijinsky: ‘ Vaslav 
Fomitch, what happiness! Kakaya radost, what joy!’ The whole 
group started for the taxi and hauled Nijinsky out. 

There was no response from the sick man. He remained mute, 
and his eyes retained their dead look. Only once did his expression 
change, when he stood at the foot of the staircase and his nurse 
urged him to walk up. He shook his head in a curiously vehement 
way, and his face twitched nervously. I think that it was Boris 
and Vassily who carried him in a hand-chair up the narrow stairs 
leading to the director’s box. The theatre was dark and the per- 
formance of Stravinsky’s Firebird had begun. Only a few people 
in the audience could have seen the Ulyssean return of the famous 
dancer to his master’s box. 

In the box were Alexandre Benois, the painter, Nouvel, a few 
ladies, and myself. Diaghilev stood behind Nijinsky’s seat, and 
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leaned over to whisper in his ear. It seemed to me that a barely 
perceptible animation appeared on Nijinsky’s face. For the first 
time, at least, his eyes were focused in a definite direction, and he 
seemed to see the dancing. 

Throughout the performance Diaghilev continued to talk to 
Nijinsky in a nagging, insistent whisper, and once or twice I heard 
him say, ‘Skaji, skaji, tell me, tell me, how do you like Lifar ? 
Isn’t he magnificent?’ He tweaked Nijinsky’s ear, poked him in 
the shoulder, chuckling in the tone with which elderly men, un- 
accustomed to infants, usually bring about a prolonged tantrum. 
To all of it, Nijinsky remained silent, but when the poking turned 
into actual pinching, he mumbled something like, ‘ Aie, ostav, stop 
it!’ 

I lost Nijinsky from sight immediately after the performance. He 
was surrounded by a crowd of old-timers ; elderly Russian painters, 
designers, dressmakers, stage-hands, ballet mothers, and ageing 
ballerinas—all moved to tears by the sight of their idol. They 
whisked him on the stage, where cameras began clicking and 
where a group was organized around him for the now famous 
photograph. It consists of Diaghilev, looking at Nijinsky with an 
oily smile, Benois, Grigoriev, Nouvel, Karsavina, and, as an excep- 
tion to the rule of seniority, in special recognition of the princely 
heritage that had become his lot, Serge Lifar. 

I was unable to observe Nijinsky’s reaction at that moment, but 
a few days later, looking at the photographs, I noticed that a vague 
and helplessly benevolent smile lighted his face. 

A short while later, Diaghilev vanished, the crowd dispersed, and 
I found myself struggling through a group of dancers who were 
rushing out the backstage exit. Nijinsky had been carried down- 
stairs, this time by two men in tights, and was waiting outside alone 
with Boris and the male nurse. On my way out I met Vassily, 
whose Oriental face was beaming with the pleasure of a prison 
warden who has just thwarted an escape. He whispered, ‘ You 
see, I told you Diaghilev wouldn’t get a word out of him. Serves 
him right.’ 

This time we drove back in a large funereal limousine, and again 
I sat in the front seat, but squeezed in between the driver and 
Vassily. 

It was past midnight when the limousine stopped at the sana- 
torium gate, and the ceremony of extracting Nijinsky from his seat 
began again. He looked paler than before and, because his body 
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THE SPECTRE OF NIJINSKY 


had become as limp as an oyster, it took some time to put him on 
his feet. Finally, a mere shadow of a prisoner between two jailers, 
he walked past me toward the gate. I watched him from the car, 
saw him stop, turn around ; and although the car’s motor was 
on, I heard him say in a gentle, halting, and somewhat tearful 
voice, ‘ Skajite yemou chto Lifar horosho prygayet-—Tell him that Lifar 
jumps well.’ 
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On the Island 


BY GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


But look at the colour. It is chocolate under the half-shadow 

of the eucalyptus trees, and chocolate lightened with the 
evening sun and made unbearably rich in the open parts of the 
field. All the edges of the road are planted with pelargonium. 
A child threw a bunch of pelargonium at the car. 

In our own country we do not understand springs. We have 
too many of them. The ground dries hard and cracks open too 
seldom. So we do not understand mineral water, springs which 
collect salts out of the rock, water with virtue added to its virtue. 
B. and I walked off the road into a gully. Water dripped down the 
sides and darkened them and fed a plant which hung and fluffed 
out into white flowers. A girl walked by while we were looking 
at the flowers, carrying a basket full of bottles. She carried it on 
her head, making it impossible to see her face. We followed her 
into the concrete building. The mineral spring poured away 
through a faucet and ran along a concrete ditch like a pig trough. 
Broken bottles and bits of green glass had been swept into the 
corners. Years of broken glass. Two more girls arrived with 
bottles and waited while the first filled hers up, kneeling on the 
trough. They sell the bottles in the town, safe and virtuous water 
out of the volcanic rock, by which no disease can be spread. 


S™ Yes, we live only on the thinnest layer of the world. 


How dry it is elsewhere on the island! The clouds go past, a 
few of them catch round the peaks and drop lower and darken 
the town and the plantations of banana. Sometimes they sift down 
a momentary drizzle. It only rains a few days in the whole year. 


The faintest touch of rain on the bare arms, between the boat 
and the warehouses and the sentry at the end of the quay. 


These lemon-faced sentries, loose in their green uniforms and 
round-shouldered. The banana millionaire in his office by the 
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ON THE ISLAND 


warehouses, pallid and big, descended from the Norman adventurer 
who conquered the weaker islands. Whores, short, round, long, 
dancing and giggling about the café with their hands on the 
shoulders of the one in front. The line ended in the very long 
one, white, thin as a wire but with no tension, who had her 
hands on the shoulders of a barrel of swaying fat whose behind 
wobbled and whose face was lard dried off with flour. The little 
one was dressed in black, the long one had a shawl around her of 
blue and red silk. The Norwegian captain. His English is 
American. He is young, tall, and thick and cynical with boredom. 
At the doorway he trod heavily, and on purpose, on the foot of an 
old and persistent pimp with a grey beard. Not one of the whores 
was pretty. 


The clouds were all gone for a time. All the peaks bright 
red. The whores’ café was named El Nublo after the pinnacle 
of rock rising above the high crest of the island, and now 
visible. 


The millionaire complained about the clouds dropping so little 
water. He thinks of getting aeroplanes to sprinkle ice on top and 
disintegrate them to rain. No one else likes the idea. He only 
thinks of it himself. 


We bathed off a quay piled with brown sticks for the tomato 
fields. The water inside the quay was very deep and azure and 
wrinkled slightly into a formal network of ripples which caught 
the sun and so enclosed the blue into thousands of net spaces, 
always changing and always the same. 


The bay was edged with houses or caves from which the sur- 
rounding rock had fallen away. They were made of unfaced 
concrete. Only children coming out of them proved they were 
not ruins and uninhabited. Beyond the houses, a brown plain 
given to tomatoes and limekilns. Beyond the plain, the moun- 
tains. The wind off the Atlantic drove a stinging, stinging dust 
across the plain and bent over the grey smoke from the kilns. 
Each kiln was built together with a dwelling. Coal in sacks against 
the brilliance of the white wall, a ramp curving round and rising 
to the mouth of the kiln from which the soft smoke rolled out and 
was then caught by the wind. 
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The way up to the mountains behind the plain, blue now in the 
midday, red when we came near to them. Palms a long way down 
in the gorge. 

But before that a line of Moroccan soldiers at ease along the 
alley of atown. Dirty trousers like bags. They looked like hawks 
turned into women. And a camel going through the dust. Its 
hooves wrinkle as it lifts them up, then spread out and flatten as 
they come down, silently. 


Sleep. Aromatic leaves overhead, rattle of the leaves, rushing 
of water from an irrigation pipe. 


Six thousand feet. 


How absolute a loftiness! A film shot. The slope goes up, the 
island comes to an end, and the sky is immense and pure. And 
the light. A mule slowly carried a man up the slope. The man 
had to lean towards its neck. Another mule went in front with 
sacks. This first mule came to the top and disappeared to the 
other slope of the island. The mule and the rider followed, entered 
the blue for a moment and disappeared as well. 

There is a hole down in the level of the clouds, which faintly 
reveals the black disturbance of the Atlantic, and a minute steamer. 
The clouds have gathered again below us and have no doubt 
darkened the town. Swan’s-down above and tenderness, black 
down below. 


The vine stems gnarl up from pure heat. In fact out of broken 
lava, the lumps bulky as cannon balls and cricket balls. I turned 
them over by the root. There were more lumps and no soil for 
a foot down. The wine we drank, drawn from a tun in the cellar, 
was sweetness of the pure heat turned chill. At the back there 
was a grotto made of lava. Round the pool inside green plants 
trailed among the moss. Round the grotto amaranths grew up to 
three and four feet. The leaves were blotched with purple and grey. 


For the time the heat inside the island restrains itself. We looked 
into the crater. A path spiralled around the sides and came to a 
farmhouse, at the bottom, on the floor. The floor was laid out 
in fields. 

We must trust the earth, after all. 
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Cold streams of lava move (they still seem to move) into depres- 
sions, up and down over ridges, through almond trees, across fields, 
around buildings. They are black, and barren, but for a few small 
shrubs, and they are fifteen or twenty feet high. Sometimes they 
stopped, two hundred years ago, and solidified after burning out 
the pink almonds. Sometimes they surged and grumbled and 
continued downhill and reached a cliff and curved in a slow water- 
fall into the Atlantic. Liquid heat, liquid rock rising out and 
jeering at the thinness of the soil by which life is possible. 

We must still trust the earth. 


Three zones. This wine zone—gardens, grottoes, old English- 
men in villas dying at ninety, their deaths dispatched to The Times 
to awake the memory that they were alive once. 

The bottom zone, the millionaire by his safe with green doors 
made in Birmingham, the brothels and the pimps, the churches, 
the yellow soldiers, the banana bunches wrapped in pine needles 
and paper, the white T.B. sanatorium, the coming and going of 
white motor-ships, and now and then bubonic plague, a few cases : 
the profit zone, profit and loss. 

The highest zone above the clouds, the zone of the red mountains, 
where the men live in the open and sleep and copulate in caves ; 
measured caves cut out of the rock, in which windows are fixed. 
The way to the cave village was by a terrace along the mountain. 
Clumps of sage and the candelabra plant. Red gorges below. 
Inside the cave kitchen a warm intensity of brown had covered 
everything, the walls, the ceiling, the pots, the cobwebs, rising from 
the charcoal fire upon an oval projection of rock more than 
waist-high. Beds in the living-room, two chairs, no table, no other 
things but a saint on the wall. No burden of possessions, beds, 
shelter, and someone to pray to. 


We rounded a rocky bluff on the terrace, blue-over with sage. 
A goatherd rose from nowhere beneath the path, crossed it with 
his goats, and they climbed again to nowhere. 


Being nowhere, high up above the level! Being no one! 
Ocean-isolated, the sky above, left, and right, the clouds of the 
sky below. The rarest felicity, for a moment, the air thin, and dry, 
and not opposing the brilliance of light. In the schoolroom on 
the road the handsome master was teaching these mountain children 
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the whereabouts of Manchester from a coloured map hanging 
across the wall. 


In the middle zone we were entertained also by nuns. We had 
waited a long while by the door while the bell rang inside and 
its noise died off. A face came to the wicket and the door was 
opened. The nuns taught the girls of the inhabitants of the profit 
zone. One girl was practising on a piano in a bare room we passed 
through on the way to the garden, and very quickly disappeared. 
The little nun talked ironically and humorously, standing by a 
pond of goldfish. She was an Irish woman from Co. Dublin. She 
exhibited to us an untidy bird’s-nest between a tree and the wall 
and explained how they had watched the birds building the nest 
and coming in and going out. All the while figures flitted past 
the windows. Giggling and curiosity, and quick looks directed at 
B. The Irish nun paid no attention. The other nun kept silent 
and could speak no English, and went away for the key into a higher 
part of the garden. 

The gardens in the profit zone were richer, cooler, darker with 
water and more burning with colour. 

The church nearby in the village, the walls unbearably white. 
The entablature and cornices were of a soft stone, pitted and pale 


brown. A little boy padded on naked soles to a door in the gloom 
at the farend. A screen rolled up above the altar, lights went on 
and the illuminated Virgin of the Pines stared above our heads. 
Her cheeks were pink. She wore a gold crown containing pearls 
and diamonds and the green of emeralds, and was wrapped with 
tinselled robes. The light went out and we heard the screen of 
heaven rolling back into place. 


In the town beautiful young girls with profiled breasts under 
silk, fair heads, and feet on high cork soles, begin to walk under the 
plane trees, each with her husband. The miniature golf-course 
flamboyant with colours and curling hazards, tunnels, jumps, and 
channels : a neat turd curves in the fairway of sand. Fleas jump 
from the sand to the trousers and scurry for an entrance. The 
papayas, the palms, the bougainvillea, flame trees, crotons, jacar- 
andas, bird-of-Paradise flowers, oleanders and angels’ trumpets, all 
the colours, all the trumpets hanging slack from the tired hands 
of the angels. The hose water darkens the earth under the white 
trumpets, and the earth sucks in the water quietly, with a noise 
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ON THE ISLAND 


like the clicking movements of many minute insects. A large 
tortoise humps in the grass and does not move, a very small tortoise 
hangs lucidly at the bottom of the pool. 


Child pimps and adult pimps, and the honking of the taxi-horns. 


We crossed the bridge. The bed of the torrent is dry and made 
of large and small boulders in confusion. Bougainvillza hangs in 
many colours from either side. The torrent pelts from the moun- 
tains only in those few days in the year when the clouds break ; 
rattling and rasping the boulders into the sea, a hundred yards 
away. 

These beautiful young girls look past you in the street with the 
coldest superiority. They acknowledge nothing except their 
husbands, their friends, and the objects behind the plate glass. 
A splendid insolence. If you want women, go to El Nublo. 


The Atlantic thumps at the sea-wall. Thousands of Portuguese 
Men-of-war, spreading their crests, rise and drop as each long 
impulse pushes the water up beneath them. Each one is coloured 
like a fiesta. Each one trails down its gay poisonous ribbons for 
a fish. Co-operation : the bladder is one animal, the sexual organs 
another, the digestive organs a third and the ribbons a fourth. 
None of them can rebel against the whole. 

I believe the name must be a Spanish insult. The captain of a 
Portuguese gunboat, the Spaniards pretend, wirelessed to Vigo Bay, 
where the whole of the British battle fleet lay at anchor, asking if 
there was depth enough of water to come in. The gunboat arrived 
. and was moored to a buoy, and the captain was rowed ashore. He 
a set his foot on the steps. At that moment there was an earthquake, 

‘" but the captain said, ‘Do not tremble, earth. I intend you no 
harm.’ 


Comings and goings down the quay. The white foreign ships 
are tied up, from Oslo, from Gothenburg, from Liverpool, from 
Rio de Janeiro. A liner has arrived from the Cape. The island 
ships are stained and shabby, and round the gangway on to one 
of them people are crowded and talking and waiting. It is an 
old, an old-fashioned ship with a long funnel. If it caught fire 
at sea the hoses would break at the first pressure from the pumps 
and the lifeboat tackle would jam. There are far too few boats 
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for the many people over the deck. Women in black cotton 
stockings say good-bye to men, and weep. A mule begins to leave 
the quay. It suddenly feels nothing under its hooves. Hanging 
on each side from the ropes cutting into its belly, up it swings, and 
round, and the winch rattles and it drops down rapidly into the 
deep central darkness. Two Moorish soldiers and a young man 
with a large ring on his white finger cross the gangway, and a 
priest in black robes hurries off and then on. A bell rings, the 
bustling and the rattling stop, and the conversation, for a moment. 
The green and yellow soldiers clear a long space in the crowd, 
and the railed gangway is withdrawn on to the quay. 


I noticed a placard now saying ‘ Rio del Oro’ and that the boat 
would leave at seven-thirty. The boat is crossing to Africa. It 
will swing round in a minute until the rusted bows point to Africa, 
and to the mouth of the harbour. 

To be on board. Well 

(A false sensation of the time of day as I write these last words, 
here in England. I crossed over and looked into the clock and was 
surprised that it said four. The clock is going. I had felt it to be 
six at least, nearly at the end of my English day.) 
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From Solesmes to La Grande 
Trappe 


BY PATRICK LEIGH FERMOR 


FTER St. Wandrille, nothing in the routine of life at Solesmes 

proved unfamiliar. Its saga, from the time of its foundation 

in the eleventh century, was the same on broad lines as that 
of the first abbey I had visited. It had been an important rallying 
ground for the Crusades, from which a warrior had brought back 
the Holy Thorn still among the monastery’s treasures ; and in the 
aisle of the church lies the tomb of the Seigneur de Sablé who com- 
manded the navy of Richard Coeur de Lion. Standing in the heart 
of Maine, next to the Duchy of Anjou, it was in the centre of the 
debatable provinces of the Hundred Years War ; and it underwent 
terrible devastation at English hands. The Huguenots, Com- 
mendation and the Jacobins all did their work ; and at the end of 
the Revolution, the priory of Solesmes was a ruined and empty 
shell. As they advanced, the armies of Napoleon emptied the 
monasteries of Europe ; and, at the time of the Emperor’s eclipse, 
the monastic idea was nearly dead. But, in the ’thirties, a phoenix- 
like revival raised the Abbey of St. Peter of Solesmes to an eminence 
only inferior to that of St. Benedict’s own foundation at Monte 
Cassino—a phenomenon due to the personality and drive of a 
single man, Dom Prosper Guéranger. This phenomenal monk 
rescued the ruins from the housebreakers, found backers who helped 
him to purchase them, and established himself in their midst with 
three other monks. The community grew ; the abbey walls rose ; 
gaps were roofed over. Before he had reached his thirtieth year; 
he was the abbot of a flourishing monastery, quelling revolts, 
quarrelling with his bishop, arguing with Cardinals, interviewing 
the Pope and, soon afterwards, purging the liturgy, publishing 
enormous volumes of theological commentary, corresponding, and 
presently falling out with, Montalambert, and founding monasteries 
in half a dozen countries. In the whole of the Catholic Chris- 
tendom, not a note of primitive church music can now be changed 
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without the sanction of his abbey. His friendship with Villiers 
de l’Isle Adam persisted until the Abbot’s death, and a brief but 
lively portrait of him remains in the pages of Histoires Insolites. His 
face, in photographs—bright-eyed, wilful, humorous, square- 
jawed—indicates his character as unerringly as the monastery that 
is his monument: a massive mid-nineteenth-century pile, its high 
towers and buttresses reflected in the Sarthe, and bearing, through 
half-closed eyes, the fantastical and exaggerated aspect of a Rhine- 
castle drawn by Doré or Victor Hugo. When, during the Com- 
mune, the monks were evicted, they were sheltered by the villagers, 
and subsequently, little by little, they were able to re-instate them- 
selves. The persecution of 1902 drove them to England, whence 
they returned after the First World War, leaving behind them, at 
Quarr in the Isle of Wight, a thriving daughter abbey. Dom 
Cozien, Guéranger’s fourth successor, now presides in the ancient 
premises over a brotherhood of more than a hundred monks, 
Much in Solesmes, and especially the refectory, reflects the 
Romantic movement. Here, among colossal pillars, baronial 
chimney-pieces and heavy Norse vaults, a slightly comic but entirely 
successful Romanticism prevails. It is a décor for Axel, for Corvo, 
for Macbeth, for an Eve of St. Agnes illustrated by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. The great chamber was further enlivened, during my 
stay, by the violet attributes, the portentous purpleship seated in 
the abbot’s chair, of the ex-Archbishop of Aix-en-Provence. But 
the narrow height of the Gothic arches in the church are a con- 
vincing background for the splendour and complexity of the ritual, 
and for the perfection and volume of the Gregorian chanting. I 
stayed there two weeks, established in a warm cell, writing hard in 
front of a blazing log fire, enjoying the amenitics of a library that 
must be one of the largest of any monastery, and walking beside the 
Sarthe through the quiet landscape of the Maine to the empty 
chateau of the Marquis de Juigné. An occasional companion on 
these outings was Father des Mazys, whose historical knowledge 
and skill in deciphering black-letter often took him to Juigné to 
study the archives of the castle, which are closely linked with the 
past of the Abbey. I cannot think, without smiling, of the erudi- 
tion, the volubility, the enthusiasm almost amounting to violence, 
of this splendid monk—a great-great-grandson of the Sir Hugh 
Macdonald of Glengarry, whose kilted, claymored and feather- 
bonneted lineaments Sir Joshua Reynolds has preserved for ever. 
But Solesmes was a temporary halt on the journey to a far 
VoL. 164—No. 982 333 
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FROM SOLESMES TO LA GRANDE TRAPPE 
: la Grande Trappe, the fountain head of the 


stranger monastery 
Cistercian Order of the Strict Observance. My curiosity, which had 


been aroused by the reputation of this abbey, by the rdéle it has 
played in French history and in the whole monastic life of the 
Church, had been strengthened by a fortuitous encounter with a 
young Englishman who had spent a year as a Trappist postulant. 
Shot down during the war in the bomber he was piloting, he had 
studied, after his release from a German prisoner-of-war camp, for 
the Anglican ministry. He had then gone over to Rome and 
plunged into the depths of a Trappist monastery. When we met 
he had just abandoned it for a Benedictine foundation, as the 
severity of the Trappist discipline had left him no time for study or 
solitude. I planned at once to leave for the Grande Trappe. 

I set out from Le Mans, where, on a high rock above the steep 
roofs'of the town, a slender Gothic cathedral is suspended in a spider’s 
web of flying buttresses. An hour in Alengon, an afternoon in the 
market-place of Mortagne, and a long crepuscular drive into the 
southern marches of Normandy were the stages of the journey 
which brought me, after dark and in drenching rain, to the village 
of Soligny-la-Trappe. According to the Vercingetorix-whiskered 
peasants in the distro, the Abbey was still several miles away, and, 
it seemed, of Kafka-esque inaccessibility. The butcher’s van which 
at last transported me thither broke down twice in the middle of 
a moor. When the wind abated, we heard bells ringing through 
the downpour. ‘Z’Angélus,’ the butcher said, ‘les moines se couchent.’ 
An inky Gothic mass was soon perceptible and, a few moments 
later, the van had driven away, leaving me in front of an iron 
door. A one-eyed monk answered my ring and, after a friendly 
greeting, started off into the dark. As I followed him I could 
hear his clogs dragging on the flagstones and then making sucking 
noises in the mud. The Pére Hotelier gave me some food, and led 
me to a cell. His head was cropped except for a narrow hoop. 
His dress, too, was different from that of the Benedictines : a white 
full-sleeved habit with a black hood and a black scapular caught in 
at the middle with a broad brown belt. My cell was freezingly 
cold and, apart from a bust of Saint Bernard, quite bare. Ona 
sheet of paper pinned to the wall were written in wavering script 
three columns of priestly attributes: poverty, humility, sacrifice, 
death to life—the catalogue enumerated a score. At the foot of 
the first column were the words: Le prétre est un homme dépouillé. 
* Plus on est mort,’ the second ended, ‘ plus on a la vie. Le prétre est 
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PATRICK LEIGH FERMOR 
un homme crucifié.’ ‘ Il faut devinir du bon pain,’ said the third, ‘ Le 
prétre est un homme mangé.’ 


* * + 


The Trappist Order, which is the loose and general term for the 
Cistercian Order of the Strict Observance, is the result of a series 
of religious and sociological revolutions. During the tenth century, 
about five hundred years after St. Benedict’s death, the group of 
abbeys centred on the great Benedictine metropolis of Cluny were 
subjected to reform. All accretions of laxity were purged from the 
observance, and the order was lifted again to the primitive heights 
of asceticism laid down in the rule of St. Benedict. Soon, however, 
the down-swing of decay ensued. Indolent ways returned ; the 
temper of asceticism was relaxed by scholarship and theological 
debate, and the order was ripe once more for a resurgence of 
austerity. The impulse came in the twelfth century from the 
Abbey of Citeaux (from whose Latin name the word ‘ Cistercian ’ 
is derived), where St. Bernard, the great Burgundian reformer, 
again brought back the practice of his monks to the letter of St. 
Benedict’s code, rescued a number of abbeys from sloth, and set 
them climbing towards new heights of sanctity and strictness. 
Today the spiritual descendants of these monks are the Cistercian 
branch of the great Benedictine brotherhood. They remained on 
the heights for a couple of centuries, but, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth, they were again sinking, and occasional reforms, all of 
them local and sporadic, failed to halt their decline. By the 
seventeenth century, the evils of Commendation ' had undermined 
them, it appeared, beyond a chance of recovery. In urban districts 
the monks lived much as one sees them in Hogarth’s picture of the 
Calais Gate; and the communities of the rural monasteries, 
dwindled by now to isolated handfuls of illiterate brothers camping 
in dilapidated monastic buildings, pursued the life of Hurons or of 
Iroquois. Their days were passed hunting with the local squires, 
oafish rustics with whom they also spent their evenings in eating 
and drinking heavily, retiring thereafter, as often as not, to the 
companionship of their mistresses. 

La Grande Trappe was a fair example of one of these derelict 
monastic kraals. How it became the anvil on which the Cistercian 
order was beaten into new form, the almost legendary form in 
which it now exists, is a singular and fascinating story. The 


1 See ‘A Monastery,’ by Patrick Leigh Fermor, Cornnum1, No. 979. 
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FROM SOLESMES TO LA GRANDE TRAPPE 


founder of the Abbey was a Count Rotrou III of Perche, Seigneur of 
Nogent-le-Rotrou, progenitor of the Nugent family of Ireland, a 
famous Crusader who fought the Moors in Spain and assisted at the 
capture of Jerusalem ; and the foundation was intended partly as a 
thank-offering for his own safe passage across the English Channel, 
partly as a memorial to his wife, Princess Matilda, daughter of 
Henry I of England, who had perished in the loss of the White Ship. 
That disaster had made so deep an impression on him that he 
ordered the church to be built in the shape of a reversed sailing 
vessel, with masts for supporting pillars and an upturned keel as 
roof-tree ; a shape that it retained until the French Revolution. 
The Abbey surveyed a desolate fen. The extensive lands bestowed 
by the Count were later augmented by King Henry I], in expiation 
of the murder of Thomas a Becket. Centuries later, in 1630, 
it was conferred, with a dozen other benefices, upon an abbot who 
had never seen La Trappe and, moreover, was only ten years old. 

The early career of Armand-Jean le Bouthillier de Rancé was, for 
an aristocratic cleric in seventeenth-century France, remarkable but 
not abnormal. Richelieu was his godfather, and the Italianate 
endearments of Marie de Médicis while she dandled him on her 
knee were among his earliest memories. Rich, handsome, extrava- 
gant, and a favourite at court, he seemed certain of a scarlet hat. 
His studies at the Sorbonne, especially in Latin, Greek, Theology 
and Rhetoric, were brilliant, and, while still in his teens, he made a 
complete verse translation of the poems of Anacreon ; when he con- 
sented, more as a dandiacal exploit than a religious duty, to deliver 
a sermon, his oratorical virtuosity dazzled the entire court. But his 
real preferences were for the poems of the Greek anthology, for 
fencing, hunting, clothes, jewels, lace, horses, equipages and the 
monde. It is not at all clear whether his passion for the Duchesse de 
Montbazon, a famous hostess and beauty over twice his age, was ever, 
in the full sense of the word, a liaison ; but, whatever it was, the rela- 
tionship is reported to have ended in the most macabre fashion. 
Madame de Montbazon fell ill. Rancé, entering her sick-room 
in Paris unannounced, discovered her decapitated body laid out 
in a coffin and, on a table, wrapped up in a blood-stained clout, 
the Duchess’s severed head. According to the almost incredible 
rumours, it had been detached by a summary undertaker owing to 
the exiguity of the coffin. Pamphlets, gossip, and contemporary 
memoirs all conflict over details, but they concur in attributing 
the Abbé’s conversion to a sudden confrontation with mortality in 
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the shape of the Duchess’s blood-stained cranium. Understandably 
the shock was terrific. It changed Rancé’s life. He sold his 
chateaux, distributed his entire fortune, resigned from all his 
ecclesiastical sinecures and eventually withdrew to his abbey at 
La Trappe, where he and his valet, the only servant he had kept, 
became monks. Clearing out the rebellious occupants and replac- 
ing them with a small band of practising Cistercians, he installed 
himself as their abbot, inaugurated a rule of the most ferocious 
austerity, and drove his willing flock back from the libertine era to 
the lonely and glacial mountain-tops of the sixth century—to the 
strict observance of every jot and tittle of St. Benedict’s rule, and 
far beyond. There, with scarcely a concession, it has remained 
ever since. There the whole Cistercian order, except for some 
curious unreformed communities in Central Europe, is poised. 


The programme of life in a Benedictine abbey had appeared 
at first forbidding ; but compared with the Trappist horarium it is 
the mildest villeggiatura. A Trappist monk rises at 1 or 2 a.m., 
according to the season. Seven hours of his day are spent in church, 
singing the offices, kneeling or standing in silent meditation, often 
in the dark. The remainder of the day passes in field-labour of the 
most primitive and exhausting kind; in mental prayer and in 
sermons and readings from the Martyrology. Leisure and recrea- 
tion are unheard of, and, in practice if not in theory, very little time 
is devoted to study. The diet consists almost entirely of roots ; 
meat, eggs and fish are forbidden ; and, over and above this austere 
regimen, a strict rule of fasting is enforced during six months of the 
year. At every season the monks are compelled to wear the same 
heavy clothing, a regulation almost unbearable in the rustic toils 
of midsummer. On summer evenings they retire after compline at 
eight, and on winter evenings at seven, for a bare six hours’ sleep. 
There are no cells. All, from the Abbot downwards, sleep in 
cubicles in a dormitory on palliasses of straw stretched out on bare 
planks. Heating does not exist and the monks lie down to sleep 
in their habits with their hoods pulled over their heads. Each 
Friday begins with a brief period—the length of two Misereres and 
more as a symbol than as a practical means of mortification—of 
self-flagellation on the bare shoulders with a disciplina, a monastic 
version of the cat-o’-nine tails. The weekly curriculum also con- 
tains an office known as Proclamation, a stricter version of the 
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Benedictine Coulpe, or Chapter of Faults, in which the monks must 
publicly accuse themselves of minor external backslidings in observ- 
ance or discipline. But at Proclamation, Trappist monks are 
obliged to denounce each other, and to submit to such primitive 
penances as prolonged prostration in the cloisters or the refectory 
or being obliged to eat their meals on the floor. Except for certain 
officers in the hierarchy, the Abbot, for instance, the Cellarer and 
the Guest-Master, the rule of silence is absolute. A special deaf 
and dumb language for cases of necessity has been evolved and 
codified, and the entire lifetime of a lay brother, who does not 
participate in the singing of the offices, may pass without the utter- 
ing of a word beyond the confessional or his spiritual consultations 
with the Abbot. A monk on the point of death is removed from his 
infirmary bed and laid across a bed of straw which is scattered over 
a cross of ashes. There, after the last ghostly comforts in the 
presence of the assembled monks, he expires. His body is exposed 
for a while in the church. No coffin is used at his burial ; his face 
is covered by his hood, and he is lowered into his grave with his 
habit folded about him. His fellow monks, one by one, throw in 
the earth, and withdraw. 

The Trappist life then, by any normal criterion, is sombre and 
stern. But legend, especially during the Romantic era, when it 
must have been an irresistible theme, has smothered its stark out- 
lines with ivy-leaves of a still more baleful tinct. According to 
a rumour widespread in France, Trappist monks greet each 
other daily with the words: Frére, il faut mourir, and a mythical 
agendum in the duties of a monk is the digging of his own tomb, a 
few spadefuls a day. Another legend represents all Trappists as 
the authors of atrocious and undetected crimes, preferably the 
murder of their fathers and mothers, for which only the long penance 
of Trappist life can atone. Most sinister of all is the theory that 
the marshy country in which Cistercian monasteries are usually 
situated is chosen so that the vapours of the swamps may speed their 
inhabitants to an early grave. Even the name encourages such 
fables: the unwary traveller advances, the Trappe swings open, 
he drops into the dark, he is caught... 

Many aspects of Trappist life lend additional verisimilitude. A 
few inches of a new grave, for instance, are always dug immediately 
after the burial of one of the community, and meditation among 
the wooden crosses of the cemetery is an integral part of the con- 
templative system of the Cistercians. Trappist abbeys are placed 
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in flat landscapes because their monotony, like the repetitive dunes 
of the Thebaid, impels the mind to the contemplation of last things. 
(Benedictine abbeys, on the contrary, are nearly always built on 
hills. Colles Benedictus, valles Bernadus amabat.) Skulls and crossbones 
and other symbols of mortality were prominent in the past among 
the paraphernalia of Cistercian cloisters. ChA&teaubriand was 
unable to resist conjecturing whether the death’s head on Rancé’s 
desk was indeed, as it was rumoured, the skull of the decapitated 
Duchess, and a certain Trappist abbey in the last century was 
smothered with frescoes of the most alarming kind. Symbols of 
death and dissolution confronted the eye at every turn, and in the 
refectory, the beckoning torso of a painted skeleton, equipped with 
an hour-glass and a scythe, leant, with the terrifying archness of a 
forgotten guest, across the coping of a wall on which were inscribed 
the words: To-night, perhaps? It is scarcely marvellous that the 
most liberal-minded laymen have detected in such disturbing sym- 
bolism, in the perpetual silence, the ghostly costume and the per- 
vading melancholy of a Trappist abbey, no message but one of 
despair and a morose delectation of Death. To understand these 
Cistercian rigours, we must dismiss modern accommodations 
and rationalisations, and seek to return to the uncompromising 
literalness of the early Christians. Prayer for the redemption of 
mankind is the basis of Benedictine monasticism; and in the 
Cistercian branch of the Benedictine family the principle of prayer 
has been supplemented by the idea of vicarious penance. The 
origins of this concept are to be found in the forty days and forty 
nights in the wilderness and, indeed, in the crucifixion itself. 
Vicarious penance became the distinguishing spiritual exercise of 
the Cistercian order, and tke reasons that led the monks of St. 
Bernard’s time to mould their monasticism into its own distinctive 
shape have lost, for present-day Trappists, none of their impact. 
The overwhelming sadness of a Trappe, therefore, is no fortuitous 
by-product of the Cistercian way of life but one of its vital pre- 
conditions. A Cistercian Cloister is a workshop of intercession and 
a bitter cactus-land of expiation for the mountains of sin which 
have accumulated since the Fall. A Trappist career is a long- 
drawn-out atonement, a protracted imitation of the Wilderness, 
the Passion, the Agony in the Garden, the Way of the Cross, and 
the final holocaust of Golgotha. By fierce asceticism, cloistered 
incarceration, sleeping on straw and rising in the darkness after a 
few hours’ sleep, by abstinence, fasting, humiliation, the hair shirt, 
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the scourge, the extremes of heat and cold, and the unbroken cycle 
of contemplation, prayer and back-breaking toil,’ they seek, by 
taking the sins of others on to their own shoulders, to lighten the 
burden of mankind. But, in spite of its rigours, this life of penance 
has certain spiritual consolations. A Cistercian writer describes 
them as the Triple Unction of the Soul. The first unction is the 
lightness, the spiritual buoyancy, the experience of liberty regained 
by the shedding of all earthly possessions and vanities and ambi- 
tions ; and by aspiring to, and sometimes achieving, a life that is 
free of personal sin. This aspect of Cistercian life is prominent in 
Thomas Merton’s book Elected Silence. The second is the joy that 
springs from the conviction that their prayers and penances unloose 
upon the world a healing flood of atonement which saves the souls 
and lightens the guilt of mankind. The third is the belief that this 
life of sacrifice is dedicated to God, that it derives from love of Him, 
and draws the soul closer to Him. Cistercian contemplation, so 
far as I can understand it, has little in common with the complex 
processes recorded in the writings of the great mystics ; for a humble 
and completely unintellectual simplicity is one of the characteristics 
of the Trappist order. Their contemplative system consists mainly 
of the dedication of every action, and of every second, to God. 
With time and practice, this permanent concentration of the mind 
upon God brings a full reward : peace of the soul, a kind of divine 
ravishment, an unspeakable happiness that a French Trappist 
writer describes as a prolonged intimation of Paradise. 

Plainly, vocations for the Cistercian order must be of no ordinary 
kind. There is much, in theory, to persuade an intellectual convert 
to plunge headlong into a Trappe ; but in practice, as had hap- 
pened to my ex-Trappist friend, there is also much to repel him. 


‘It is not the asceticism, the hardships and the toil, so much as the 


neral rawness of the life and the fact that tae offices of the church 
aad the labour in the fields leave so little time for study and medita- 
tion. The deata solitudo of Cistercianism must refer to the remoteness 
of the abbeys, their deserted surroundings and the personal solitude 
which is attained through the rule of silence ; for, in fact, a Trappist 
is seldom alone. He has no cell to which he can retire, and even 
his hours of study (so often encroached upon by the other demands 
of the monastery life), are spent, exhausted with toil, at a communal 


2 One of the lay-brothers of Thimadeuc, in Brittany, finding these mortifications 
— is wont to fill his sabots with thorns before beginning the labours of 
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desk in the scriptorium. One may search in vain among the Cis- 
tercians for the magnificent libraries that are one of the glories of 
the cultivated Benedictine order. 

It may be an exaggeration to say—as has at times been said— 
that a Trappist must augment his triple vow of poverty, obedience 
and chastity by a further vow of ignorance. But it is certain that 
Rancé, after becoming Abbot of the Grande Trappe, was a declared 
enemy of the learning, philosophy and theological speculation 
which plays so large a part in Benedictine life. The more closely 
one studies him, how antipathetic Rancé appears! His biography 
by the Abbé Brémond? is, admittedly, hostile; but not even 
Chateaubriand’s romantic encomium * can disguise the dominating 
bigotry and, sometimes, cruelty of his later character, his suppres- 
sion of learning; his long and venomous controversy upon this 
very issue of monastic scholarship with Father Mabillon, the great 
Benedictine savant of Saint-Germain-des-Prés, his perversion of the 
stern Cistercian Rule into a régime of intolerable harshness, the 
constant spying on his monks, his merciless intolerance of physical 
debility, his savage punishments, and, worst of all, his system of 
testing the monastic discipline by accusations of faults that had 
never been committed. He developed into an atrocious bully, 
restless, quarrelsome, vindictive, domineering and, under a simu- 
lacrum of humility, proud—all in fact, that a Cistercian should 
not be. The brocaded libertine of his early days remains easily the 
more likeable of his two personalities. He was, nevertheless, a great 
reformer, who saved the Cistercian Order from decay and, perhaps, 
from dissolution. The sagacious abbots who succeeded him brought 
the rule of the abbey back to the injunctions of St. Benedict and 
St. Bernard, which, by any normal standards, are exacting enough. 


I thanked my good fortune, during the next few days, for my 
chance meeting with the ex-Trappist, since, at the Trappe, there 
was no contact with the monks. I ate my meals alone in the guest- 
house, listening over a loud-speaker to the reading in the refectory, 
and wiled away the rest of my time alone in my cell or wandering 
about the demesne. In church there was a kind of minstrels’ 
gallery from which the guests, like Moslem ladies in a zenana, gazed 
down at the Trappists. The Victorian Gothic architecture of the 
church had none of the Romantic splendour of Solesmes ; it was 


L’Abbé Tonnerre. Vie de Rancé and Mémoires d’ Outretombe. 
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a great, dark north-Oxford nightmare, a grey sepulchre in the 
depths of which hour upon hour, the chanting monks stood or 
knelt. The glaucous light was drained of colour. Fathoms below, 
columns of beard and brown homespun, were the foreshortened 
lay-brothers. Beyond, their white habits and black scapulars 
covered by voluminous cowls, evolved the choir-monks. Each 
tonsured head was poised, as it were, on three cylinders of white fog : 
the enveloped body and two sleeves so elongated and tubular that 
their mouths touched the ground, flipping and swinging, when the 
monks were in motion, like the ends of elephants’ trunks. From 
the vestments to the wooden candlesticks and the wooden crozier 
of the abbot, all was rigorously simple, and very different were 
the offices from the magnificent singing and the coruscating ritual 
of St. Wandrille and Solesmes. There was something immensely 
impressive, nevertheless, about these interminable periods in the 
dark, by the light of candle-flames or in the aquarian pallor of 
the mid-morning, of alternate chanting and silence, the rows of 
monks behind the iron-studded breviaries a yard square, and the 
illuminated pages all turning together as the hours of liturgy wore 
on; the slow processions and the hooded figures kneeling on the 
stone. Often in the morning, the Conventual High Mass was 
replaced by the Office of the Dead and the cheerless ogival masonry 
of the church was stirred by the slow thunder of the Dies Irae. The 
most uplifting moment was the long majestic chanting of the Salve 
Regina, at the end of Compline. Cistercians are under the especial 
aegis of the Blessed Virgin, and an office is devoted to her which is 
absent from the liturgy of other monastic orders, as though this 
element of maternal gentleness were somehow indispensable in the 
perennial hardship of their life. 

In the daylight that followed my arrival, the pale grey Trappe 
resembled not so much an abbey as a hospital, an asylum or a 
reformatory. It dwindled off into farm buildings, and came to 
an end in the fields where thousands of turnips led their secret lives 
and reared into the air their little frostbitten banners. Among the 
furrows an image mouldered on its pedestal ; and, under a sky of 
clouded steel, the rooks cawed and wheeled and settled. Across 
the December landscape, flat and waterlogged with its clumps of 
drizzling coppice and barren-looking pasture-land, ran a rutted path 
which disappeared beneath an avenue of elm-trees. Willows, 
blurred and colourless as the detail of an aquatint, receded in the 
mist ; and, here and there, the pallor of the woods was interrupted 
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by funereal clumps of pine. Isolated monks, all of them hooded 
and clogged, at work in the fields, ploughing or chopping wood, 
dotted this sodden panorama, and the report of their falling axes 
reached the ear long seconds after the visual impact. Others were 
driving slow herds of cattle to graze. Two of them would converse 
for a few seconds in their extraordinary semaphore, and then ‘ viens, 
la blanche !’ or ‘ a droite, grosse béte !’ would break the silence as a 
cow or a laggard cart-horse was urged through a gap in a hedge." 
Then the stillness fell once again, and occasional gestures was 
the only discourse between mortals. All the revenues of Trappist 
foundations are derived from farming ; and in the Middle Ages the 
Cistercians were the most famous and most extensive horse-breeders in 
Christendom. ‘Trappist lay-brothers are predominantly of peasant 
origin, and many of them are gigantic raw-boned men; horny 
handed, weather-beaten and muscular; for the austerity of the 
diet, the arduous labour, and the lack of sleep have on the monks 
the reverse of a debilitating effect, and seem to furnish them with 
almost indestructible health. The lay-brothers wear habits of 
some coarse brown stuff like sacking and their heads are completely 
shaven and all are bearded. The whole community are shod in 
sabots. Between the lay-brothers and the white-clad, razored choir- 
monks with their thin circlets of hair, the contrast is extremely 
striking. Later, when the air became brittle with frost and the 
puddles underfoot creaked with the first ice of winter, the country 
surrounding the Trappe was transformed into the world of Breughel 
and Hieronymus Bosch—their world, with some element even more 
Nordic and frightening which suggested Griinewald. 

Round the Trappe, edged by hazel and silver birch, and teeming 
with water fowl, are scattered seven stagnant pools. The largest 
of these, /’Etang de Rancé, is only a furlong from the Abbey, and the 
monks wander here during their periods of meditation, or sit among 
the reeds with their eyes downcast upon their breviaries or merely 
gazing across the water, on giant cement mushrooms. The woods 
are full of game no longer hunted. It is said that Rancé, remem- 
bering his early passion for the chase when his cell was invaded 
by the belling of the stags and the echo of the hounds and the 
hunting horns, suffered moments of anguished longing for the 
world of his old pursuits. Clenching his teeth and covering his 


1 There is a special dispensation from the rule of silence for the monks who 
deal with the abbey livestock when they are actually addressing their dumb 
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ears, he burned with all the fires of Ulysses bound to the mast among 
his wax-deafened oarsmen as they sailed past the siren-islands. 

What happens, I had asked my ex-Trappist friend, when a monk 
is assaulted by temptation? He answered that he had experienced 
gruelling struggles with the flesh, battles that lasted for days, and 
from which he had barely emerged victorious. The mind was 
usually so occupied by the multitude of religious duties and the 
body by the brunt of labour, that months passed without a whisper. 
Then, all of a sudden, the siege of restless thoughts would begin. 
As often as not, profane and carnal visions would be reinforced by 
the murmurings of religious doubt, and at the end of these alarming 
onslaughts, from which he emerged unscathed only with the help 
of prayer and a kind of mental flight, he would feel utterly ex- 
hausted. Flight was the best manceuvre ; since, by remaining on 
the spot and answering the devil blow for blow, he, an amateur in 
these combats, lay himself open to diabolical casuistry and the 
renewal, under Protean disguises, of a fresh series of temptations, 
weapons in the use of which the Evil One has had a million years 
to perfect himself. These ordeals were succeeded by a terrible 
prostration, but also by a feeling of victory, a conviction that the 
dragon, so to speak, had been killed for ever. When, after the first 
experience, he expressed this thought to his confessor, the wise old 
monk ruefully shook his head and assured him that no monk, how- 
ever holy, could say that he was immune for life; the Devil, 
incensed by defeat, lulled his foe by inaction, and then returned to 
the attack with sevenfold reinforcements. The sole remedy lay in 
the strengthening of faith, the redoubling of austerities and in 
increased skill in these Parthian stratagems of the soul. 

Of the triple cenobitic vow, that of chastity, it had always 
occurred to me, would, over a lifetime, be the most exacting. The 
primitive adjunct of hairshirts, destined to promote a counter- 
irritant to the sting of concupiscence, has fallen almost completely 
into disuse—largely, a Benedictine told me with a smile, because 
they sometimes propagate, rather than diminish, the dangers they 
are destined to allay. Only spiritual and mental solutions remain. 
It seems tragic that a lifetime of ascesis effects no permanent mental 
extirpation equivalent to the physical extremes of Abelard and 
Origen and of the Skapetz of the Danube Delta. Mental dis- 
cipline, prayer and remoteness from the world and its disturbing 
visions, reduce temptation to a minimum, but they can never 
entirely abolish it. In medieval traditions, abbeys and convents 
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were always considered to be inexpugnable centres of revolt against 
infernal dominion on earth. They became, accordingly, especial 
targets. Satan, issuing orders at nightfall to his foul precurrers, 
was rumoured to dispatch to capital cities only one junior fiend. 
This solitary demon, the legend continues, sleeps at his post. There 
is no work for him ; the battle was long ago won. But monasteries, 
those scattered danger points, become the chief objectives of noc- 
turnal flight ; the sky fills with the beat of sable wings as phalanx 
after phalanx streams to the attack, and the darkness crepitates with 
the splintering of a myriad lances against the masonry of asceticism. 
Piety has always been singled out for the hardest onslaught of hellish 
aggression. The empty slopes of the wilderness became the lists 
for an unprecedented single combat, lasting forty days and nights, 
between the leaders of either faction ; when the Thebaid filled up 
with hermits, their presence at once attracted a detachment of 
demons, and round the solitary pillar of St. Symeon the Stylite, 
the Powers of Darkness assembled and spun like swarming 
wasps. 

What, a psychiatrist may ask, are the results of the manhandling 
of the delicate machinery of the psyche which these struggles in- 
volve ? Can so many human instincts be seized like a handful of 
snakes, tied up in a sack, and locked away, alive and squirming, for 
a lifetime ? There seems no possibility of getting an answer. If 
the principles of psychiatry are exact, these men must be Pandora’s 
boxes that no amount of prayer or faith or will-power could save 
from eventual explosion ; and the same theories, of course, turn the 
whole army of saints and martyrs with one blow of the pen into 
potential madmen. Yet nothing happens. There is no secular 
power that can hold a monk captive in his cloister ; indeed, the 
anti-clerical bias of many governments would consider every deser- 
tion as a blow against obscurantism and reactionary forces. But 
apostasy is very rare. A novice whose intellectual leanings are 
stronger than his ascetic bent may leave the strict discipline of a 
Cistercian abbey for the milder Benedictine régime ; or he may, if 
he has mistaken his vocation, abandon the monastic life altogether. 
But defection, after the long novitiate has ended and the final vows 
have been taken, very seldom occurs. French monasteries are 
barren ground for the supply of the weekly chronique scandaleuse with 
which unhappy members of the non-celibate clergy of other lands 
furnish so liberal a measure. There was not the faintest indication, 
my ¢x-Trappist friend told me, in any of the abbeys he had lived 
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in, of homosexual activities, or even, as far as he could see, of homo- 
sexual velleities. The rare assaults of temptation, I divined, would 
present themselves in a more immediate and cerebral form. But 
this bottling-up of passions must escape somewhere: a Trappist 
cloister, I insisted, must boil with Browningesque soliloquys and 
stifled ‘ Gr-r-r’s’? Apparently not. Even the alien custom of 
Proclamatio, that terrible test of minor human frailty, leaves no scar 
behind it. All—and I profoundly believe this to be true—is quiet 
and peaceful, and the privacy of the individual silences is bridged 
by an authentic and brotherly love. 

This psychological conundrum might be solved by an encounter 
of the champions of either side. A great mandarin of psycho- 
analysis should enter the arena with a cardinal expert in theology, 
dialectics and mysticism, who had graduated to the Sacred College 
from fifty years in ‘a Cistercian monastery. Alas, the terms of 
reference of the antagonists would be so different and irreconcil- 
able, so incapable of engaging, that the match might turn into a 
double exhibition of shadow-boxing: the psycho-analyst aiming 
murderous strokes with the repression of the libido, followed through 
by the Id, while the cardinal parried with the Action of Grace and 
the Paraclete, and drove his advantage home with Pseudo-Dionysios 
the Areopagite ; leaving the opponents panting, unharming and 
unharmed, and crowd and umpire more bewildered than before. 
The secret of monastic life, that entire abdication of the will and the 
enthronement of the will of God which solves all problems and trials 
and turns a life of such acute outward suffering into one of peace 
and joy, is a thing that it is given to few of us outside a cloister fully 
to comprehend. 

The dissimilarity of the only three monks to whom I spoke was a 
further source of perplexity. Each, within the scope of his function, 
was released from the rule of silence. The first was the Guest- 
Master, the young auburn-haired monk who was responsible for the 
part of the abbey where I lived, a young man of extreme good looks, 
great charm and a glance of the disarming integrity and friendliness. 
He was surrounded by an aura of composure and peace rarely 
encountered among laymen. The second was the monk who 
showed me the monastery, the cloisters, the chapter house, the 
various chapels, the scriptorium and the refectory with its neat, dis- 
heartening rows of metal platters and jugs, and its cutlery of 
aluminium and wood ; a quiet, erudite man—the son, I learnt, 
of a wealthy manufacturer in the north—who discoursed easily 
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and knowledgeably, as might a junior professor at a university, 
about the history of the buildings. 

With the Abbot, Dom Etienne, I had more opportunity of con- 
versation, for we travelled back together by bus, through the rain of 
Normandy and the Ile de France, to Paris, which, much against his 
will, he was compelled to visit on Abbey business. Here again was 
a disconcertingly normal man, with no trace about him of the 
terrors of Rancé; direct, thick-set, fair-haired, rubicund, with 
humorous, startlingly blue eyes behind steel-rimmed spectacles. 
Everything in his face and the slight Breton accent of his voice 
revealed a thoughtful and sober alacrity, leavened occasionally by 
a quiet, deep laugh. He possessed a singular charm and, like the 
other monks, an indefinable air of benevolence and happiness. 
Like many of his monks, he had been called up at the outbreak of 
the war and, refusing a commission, had served as an infantry 
sergeant until he was taken prisoner at the fall of France, remaining 
a prisoner of war until the armistice permitted him to return to his 
abbey. I said goodnight to this dignified and completely unaffected 
man outside the doors of the Convent of Notre Dame de Cluny, 
behind the Gare Montparnasse ; then headed, profoundly mys- 
tified, through the rainy streets towards my hotel in the Rue de 
Seine. 


* Quelle morne et sombre solitude ! ’ wrote a French traveller in 1771, 
describing a visit to the Trappe. ‘ Quel séjour épouvantable et noir ! 
Ou suis-je-venu? Fe ne remporterai d’ici que des tableaux désolants et de 
lugubres souvenirs.” Huysmans, travelling back from the Trappe at 
Igny in the Haute: Marne during the ’nineties,—alone in his 
carriage, frowning, bearded, chain-smoking under a wide-awake 
hat—was filled with very different thoughts. These abbeys were 
palaces of light and virtue and tranquillity! How, even for one 
day, would he manage to keep intact, in the mélée of Paris, the 
brittle armour of peace with which the abbey had equipped him, 
the precious deposit of truth and faith, both subject to his own 
frailty, his own debility before the temptations of a world he had 
loved, and which he now despised, and still more, feared? What 
was the use, he pondered, as the telegraph poles chased each other 
past the windows, of surrounding Paris with a system of forts, of 


1 Not one stone of it, after the battles of the First World War, was left standing 
on another. 
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defending its approaches with pill-boxes and casemates and bar- 
racks? What the capital needed was a network of these amazing 
institutions, a sanitary cordon of monasteries where the prayers of 
the monks would secure the town from harm without and from 
the Midianitish prowling of evil within; even, such was their 
supernatural force, from foreign invasion. . . . 

Where, I wondered as I walked home, did I come between 
these two extremes? Certainly not on the side of the anonymous 
traveller. Yet the reactions of Huysmans were a long way from 
mine. I had not, like Huysmans (under the name of Durtal in 
En Route), visited the Grande Trappe for a décrassage de l dme and, 
very naturally, had reaped few of Huysmans’ benefits. A visitor 
at the Trappe is too far from the existence of the monks, too 
sequestered, to participate in their life or to form any definite 
opinion. My initial depression had evaporated after a day or two, 
and turned into a kind of masochistic enjoyment of the sad charm 
of the Trappe, of the absolute silence and solitude ; and my mood 
became calm and quiet and smoothed out. I had enough of the 
contemporary bias to experience a recoil from some aspects of the 
Cistercian order, and enough humility and flair, enough evidence 
that an almost superhuman generosity and selflessness underlay the 
Trappist life, to know that both my recoil and my flair were inexact : 
that I was not in possession of any mental instrument with which to 
gauge and record my findings. I knew that, even endowed with an 
abundant gift of faith and with the monastic temperament, I could 
never become a Trappist. The Abbot of St. Wandrille, with whom 
I later discussed the mystery of the Cistercian vocation and life, 
merely observed : ‘ C'est trés spécial. (a répond a certaines natures, mats 
elles sont trés rares.’ This essay, therefore, must end in ambiguity. 
I am as perplexed and uncertain now as I was on that first evening 
after leaving the Grande Trappe when I approached the smeared 
and drenching radiance of the Boulevard St. Germain; as un- 
qualified still to deliver a verdict on the conditions and possibilities 
of life in that hushed and wintry solitude. 
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First View : Stories of Children ‘ 
selected and arranged by G. F. GREEN | 


Thirteen outstanding stories by distinguished writers—E. M. Forster, James Joyce, Walter 
de la Mare, D. H. Lawrence and others—chosen to show the child’s view of life. 10/6 


High Valley 
CHARMIAN CLIFT & GEORGE JOHNSTON 


This unusually £2,000 prize-winning novel tells of love, intrigue and tragedy in a remote 
Tibetan valley, and brings to life the working of the Buddhist priesthood and philosophy. 
‘Told with scriptural simplicity ... dignified and beautiful.'.—DANIEL GEORGE: Dail 
Express. 


12/6 
The Asiatics FREDERIC PROKOSCH 
‘Amazing. I don’t know of any other novel at all like it—it is as rich as tapestry. I simply : 
gobbled it.,—SINCLAIR LEWIS. 0/6 
Knight with Armour ALFRED DUGGAN #@% 
An exciting story of the First Crusade, so authentic that it a almost be an eye-witness 
account, 12/6 
Henry Bly and other Plays ANNE RIDLER 


It is “ refreshing to find in this collection works which, by their very nature, are already part 
of the stuff of poetry—valuable additions to the limited repertoire of good short verse 


plays.” —Listener. 10/6 
Phases of English Poetry HERBERT READ 
The revised edition of this standard work embodies two new chapters and covers the whole range 
of English poetry, from Chaucer to the present day. 10/6 
The Anatomy of Bibliomania HOLBROOK JACKSON 
A classic survey of the world of books—romantic, historical, scientific, erotic, religious, political, 
poetic, prosaic, sacred, — didactic, frivolous, New edition. 31/6 
The Dodo VICARS BELL 


If you believe that the child is an inviolate individual, and that human beings cannot be graded 
and classified, you cannot fail to enjoy this beautifully outspoken autobiography of a village 
schoolmaster, author of Little Gaddesden. 12/6 


Stanislavsky on the Art of the Stage 


KONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKY 


translated by DAVID MAGARSHACK 


The great Russian producer, a founder of the Moscow Art Theatre, owes his international 
reputation mainly to the famous ‘Stanislavsky system’ of acting, which is fully brought out in 
this volume. With photographs. 25/- 
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